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Portrait of a Young Lady 








who has made a Discovery 


HE is just fourteen —and in second year 
S high. She loves her tennis—and her 
double chocolates—and clothes. And she has 
made a discovery. Sewing—on a Singer 
Electric—is fun! For she has only to press 
the speed control gently and watch a swiftly 
flowing seam. Just a few hours of fun like this 
and she will have another frock that she can 
proudly wear because she made it all herself. 


Schools and colleges everywhere are 


SINGER SEWING MAcHINE CompPaANy, INC. 


making this discovery, too. If you would 
create new interest in your sewing classes 
—if you would have girls eager and anxious 
for sewing time to come, equip your class- 
rooms with modern Singer Electrics. Many 
schools are now installing the Student 
Model, a modern Singer with a cabinet 
specially built for school convenience. It 
is the modern way to train tomorrow’s 


home-makers for happy and efficient living. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, SINGER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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MAKING THE MOST 





OF THIS NUMBER 


THE question of how to obtam effective cooperation in the home in carrying 
out the plans of a school health program has no doubt disturbed the waking and sleeping hours 
of many a home economics teacher. One of the best answers to this question, and how it was 
arrived at, is given here by Lulu Diehl, assistant principal of the Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School in Cleveland, Ohio, who tells how the mothers of the pupils were organized into a health 
class in order to sell them more effectively certain ideas of nutrition and balanced diet. Miss 
Diehl explains that they were working on the theory that cooperation with school projects on the 
part of the parents is generally proportionate to their understanding of the project. We wonder 
how many opportunities for real worthwhile community cooperation are lost by lack of apprecia- 
tion of this theory. 


Grading Standards THIS month marks the last of the series on market grading and standards of 


College Food 


Dame Fashion 


every day food products. Fruits, vegetables, canned foods, meats, poultry, dairy products, and 
eggs have all been discussed by Colonel L. Brown in a manner that should have provided valu- 


able teaching material for classes in foods and marketing. The methods that are used for 
grading milk, cheese, butter, eggs, and poultry are given in this number. 


LAST month we spoke of the foods used by the Romans, arfd this month we are 
led to speak of the Greeks, though the ones referred to here are those acquiring the title through 
membership in college societies. “Better Food For College Greeks” is the name of an article by 
Ethel Trump of Kansas State Agricultural College describing the plan worked out by the in- 
stitutional economics department for cooperative marketing by the various college organizations, and 
for supervised meal planning. Last year three groups accepted the plan, and this year five are work 
ing together. We should be glad to hear more about this from any of you who have had experience 
along these lines. 


THE dictates of Dame Fashion make slaves of us all, but on the whole we are 
not unwilling slaves, for the desire for change lures us on to seek and follow new styles in clothes, 
in speech, in furnishing our houses, in our entertainments and our foods. “The majority of us,” 
says Blanche Rollinson in discussing Dame Fashion, “need the support of the fashions of the day, 
not because we lack personality, but because we haven't sufficient of it to balance out-of-dateness 
in material evidence.” Fashions in clothes are dealt with in this article which offers, for the use 
of clothing classes, a list of discussion questions and of selected references. 


Historical Exhibits OF further interest to clothing and design classes is the article entitled “Origins” 


written by Madame Héléne Volka. This describes one of a series of historical exhibits arranged 
by the Homemaking Center in New York City for the benefit of students and homemakers. The 
exhibit described here is of historic silks—ancient Chinese, Persian, Spanish, Russian textiles of 
intricate design and beauty, from which can be readily traced many of the designs we think of as 
being ultra modern. It is interesting to read how the exhibit stresses how little suspected origins 
of familiar things have acted as a stimulus to further research. 


A Pre-School Laboratory NURSERY schools, or “pre-school” classes for children from eighteen months to 


Social Sciences 





four years of age are one of the comparatively new developments in the field of education, and 
one that offers much opportunity for home economics students and classes. Five years ago the Moth- 
ercraft group of the Berea Woman’s Club in Kentucky sponsored a play group of faculty children, di- 
rected by two of the mothers, on two or three mornings a week. From that group has grown the Berea 
College Pre-School Laboratory which was opened in 1929 with a fully equipped department and 
fifteen children enrolled under the direction of Anna L. Payne. The laboratory is sponsored by 
the Home Economics Department of Berea College and has already assumed an important place 
in the lives and training of the students. The story of the organization and operation of this school 
should offer suggestions to teachers who are planning or working out similar projects. 


IT is well recognized that young people should be educated in the difficult task 
of solving the problems of social adjustments that are so often met with in this work-a-day 
world, and that they should be able to live in harmony with their fellow beings, through a better un- 
derstanding of human relationships. The problem, is however, a large one, and often teachers 
are hampered by not knowing just how to attack it. In “Learning The Art of Social Living” 
Bertha Melkonian tells us how one school is experimenting with a course that, judging from the 
telling, has a number of interesting possibilities. 
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NUMBER 


others’ Health Class 


HE Mothers’ Health Class at Thomas 

Jefferson Junior High School in 

Cleveland was organized as a part 
of the school health program and is now 
in its second year of existence. In fact, it 
is just beginning to emerge from its ex- 
perimental state and to permit of a fair 
evaluation of its merits. A year ago I 
should have hesitated to discuss the bene- 
fits resulting from the organization of this 
class, since results have little validity in 
work of this nature, I think, unless they 
are based on a project which has been 
given sufficient trial. However, now that 
we have completed two sessions of ten 
weeks each it is fair and profitable to 
examine results critically. 

To understand the purpose for which 
the Mothers’ Health Class was organized 
involves a brief explanation at least of our 
school health program. Whether or not a 
school system or an individual school gives 
health first place in its curriculum, prob- 
lems arising in matters of. the health of 
boys and girls cannot be denied attention; 
and so, born of urgency and necessity, a 
health program makes its way into the 
curriculum of the school. Some health 
work is too informal and too incidental 
and fragmentary to be called a program, 
but under whatever name it functions and 
wherever it ranks among the other sub- 
jects of the curriculum, health education 
is carried on today in the great majority 
of our schools, 

The necessity for an organized health 
Program at Thomas Jefferson made itself 
felt when the physical education examina- 


By 
Lulu Diehl 


Assistant Principal, 
Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


tions at the beginning of the school term 
years ago showed an alarming 


number of boys and girls to be quite seri- 


several 


ously underweight and a number to be 


suffering from structural defects. 


To remedy this condition, if possible, 
four health classes, two each for boys and 
girls, and several corrective gymnasium 
The work of the 


corrective classes is an intensive program 


classes were organized. 


of exercises to modify structural and pos- 


tural defects. The work of the health 
classes includes instruction along the lines 
exercises, posture, 


of nutrition, simple 


health rules, and health habits. 


HILE we felt 
start that results justified the con- 


satisfied from the 
tinuance of these classes and their ex- 
pansion, it was apparent that the most 
important factor in the problem, namely 
the home attitude, was not being affected 
by our efforts in all cases as greatly as 
we had hoped, so it was decided to get 
to the very core of the problem by or- 
ganizing a health class for the mothers 
themselves, a class that would give us 
opportunity to make mothers more 
health-conscious as well as to sell certain 
ideas of nutrition and balanced diet. We 
were working on the theory that co- 
operation with school projects on the 
part of parents is generally proportion- 
ate to their understanding of the project. 

Planned originally only for mothers 
whose children were members either of the 
corrective gymnasium classes or of the 
health classes, we have now extended the 


class to include any school mother, al 


though in case of overcrowding prefer 
ence would be given to the former 

It is obvious that there must be difficul 
ties inherent in any plan the success of 
which depends to a large extent on con- 
ditions over which you have no control. 
One difficulty we have encountered is ir- 
regular attendance on the part of mothers. 
Housework, babies, and other cares make 
regular attendance impossible and it is 
only by continually stimulating new inter- 
est in the classwork that we can offset 
the loss of interest due to Absence. 

Another difficulty that confronts us is 
unequal background among the parents, 
which makes group work difficult. While 
our school population and the homes from 
which it comes is fairly homogeneous we 
still find the usual distribution in intelli- 
gence, familiarity with the English lan- 
guage, and economic prosperity with all 
that goes with it. These differences are 
met in the regular school by homogeneous 
classifications based on a testing program, 
but in a class such as the mothers’ health 
class there is no way of meeting individ- 
ual differences 


NVITATIONS to join the class were 

sent out in the form of letters that in- 
cluded a brief description of the purpose 
of the class. The time of meeting of the 
class was decided after due consideration 
of the programs of those teachers who 
were to take charge and other school 
events (also of wash day and such regu- 


lar household institutions). 
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it was our purpose to present the same 
problems to the mothers as were present- 
ed to the pupils in the health classes and 
to include also an understanding of what 
the corrective classes were doing, but es- 
pecially to stress the importance of a well 
balanced diet in the home. We based our 
work on the results of a questionnaire 
which the mothers filled out at our first 
meeting and through which we tried to 
discover their interests and the things they 
most wanted to learn. Since the actual 
preparation of foods rather than theory 
was one of their chief interests we have 
been devoting a large number of the class 
meetings to that. 

The questionnaire used will be found at 
the end of the article. 

The classwork was carried on largely 
by our domestic science teacher and was 
supplemented by our nurse, 
our physical education instruc- 
tor, and several specialists 
outside of our faculty. 
the 
meetings of the mothers’ class 


A complete record of 


may be valuable and interest- 
ing to any who should attempt 
to organize a similar class. It 
is for this reason and not with 
that 
were of exemplary worth that 
the 
has been prepared by Miss 


any idea our programs 


following outline which 


Ballash, domestic — science 


science teacher and director 
of the class, is given. 

The program of the Decem- 
ber 3rd meeting is given more 
fully that the others to illus- 
trate to what extent the topics 
were developed in the classes. 

November 5th: 

Introduction to Mothers’ Health Class— 
Assistant principal, (in charge of school 
health program). 

Discussion and inspection of the school 
lunchroom—Lunchroom Manager. 

This lesson was given early in the se- 
mester to induce the parents to let their 
children buy hot lunches or to buy at 
least one hot dish if they carried a packed 
lunch. We found that a good substantial 
hot lunch can be purchased for as little or 
less than it cost to pack a lunch, and that 
it is more beneficial to the undernour- 
ished child. 

November 12th: 

Wholesome Breakfasts—Domestic | sci- 
ence teacher. 

A practical demonstration of suitable 
breakfasts for school children. Food val- 
ue, 

The classification of food was explained 
at this time to acquaint the parents with 
the name and use of each class of food, 
so that they would be familiar with them 
when the instructor used them later. 

Since breakfast is the first and most im- 


portant meal in the day, it is only natural 
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that the course of lectures should begin 
with this lesson. 

November 19th: 

Practical food the 
first two courses of a meal—Domestic sci- 
ence teacher. 

(a) Soups (especially cream soups). 

(b) Meats and meat substitutes 

(c) Uses of left over meats. 
placed on 


demonstration on 


Emphasis was the 
methods of cookery of: 

1. Meats (tough and tender cuts) 

2. Eggs and cheese (effect of high and 
low cookery) 

3. The use of eggs, milk, and cheese in 


proper 


preference to meat. 

4. The danger in permitting children to 
eat too much meat. 

November 26th: 

Holiday Suggestions—Domestic science 





A scene at one of the Mothers? Health classes. 


Since this lesson came the day 
at which time chil- 


teacher. 
before Thanksgiving, 
eating, it 


often indulge in over 


seemed advisable to discuss such points as 


dren 


the following, which might well influence 
their mothers: 

(a) Ease of digestion. 

(b) Serving a few well cooked foods in 
preference to an elaborate meal. 

(c) Light desserts in preference to pie 
or heavy pudding, since the stomach al- 
ready has had enough food to take care of. 

December 3rd: 

Practical 
last 
science teacher. 

(a) Salads. 

(b) Vegetables, 

(c) Desserts. 

The 
vegetables through proper cookery was the 
A brief outline 


demonstration on the 
meal—Domestic 


food 


three courses of a 


means of saving nourishment in 


foundation of this lesson. 
follows: 


I. (a) The use of vegetables to the 
body. 
(b) Means of preparing vegetables 
in order to save nourishment. 
1. Baking (baked potatoes) 
2. Cooking with the skins (boiled 


potatoes) 
3. Cooking whole whenever pos- 

sible (carrots) 

4. Steaming (an improvised steam- 

er was made by using a collan- 

der over a soup kettle (steamed 
squash) 

Cooking in a small amount of 

water so that none needs to be 

drained away. 

6. Using left over juices for soups 
and sauces. (Use of vegetable 
water in soup stock or as part 
of the liquid when making white 
sauce for creamed vegetables.) 

. When cooking vegetables in 
water, cook in gently boiling, 
salted water;—a strong vege- 
table in a large amount of water, 
without a cover; a mild vege- 

table in a 


wm 


NI 


small 
amount of water 
with 
effect 
of soda 


a cover; the 
the 
has 


addition 
upon 
the color and vita- 
mine content of 
vegetables. 
8. Use of raw 
tables; this brings 


vege- 


us to the use and 
preparation of sal- 
ads which is briefly 
outlined as fol- 
lows: 
(a) Types of sal- 
ads. 
Types of sal- 
ad dressing 
and their 
best use on 
proper salads, e. g. leafy 
vegetable salads—French 
dressing; fish salads— 
mayonnaise dressing, etc. 

9. Various ways of serving vege- 
tables, soups, salads—escalloped, 
creamed, buttered, baked, 
stewed, souffled, etc. 

10. After the above principles were 
demonstrated, we _ prepared 
vegetable plates and discussed 
their food value and food com- 
binations. 

IT. Desserts. 

Desserts being the last course of a 
meal, a practical demonstration was given, 
emphasizing the following: 

(a) How to choose a dessert. 

(b) Danger of too much sugar in the 

body ; 


(b) 


(c) Place in the meal, 
(d) Kinds of dessert. 

December 10th: 

(1) An explanation of the services of 
the Medical Inspection Department in 
the schools—School doctor. 

(2) Corrective Gymnasium demonstra- 
tion—Physical education instructor. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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EREA COLLEGE, Berea, Kentucky, 

is delightfully situated among the 

foothills of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains. It is the college which has set 
forth in the Preamble of its Constitution, 
—tIn order to promote the Cause of 
Christ, primarily by contributing to the 
spiritual and material welfare of the 
mountain region of the South, affording 
to young people of character and promise 
a thorough Christian education, elemen- 
tary, secondary, and collegiate, and indus- 
trial, with opportunities for manual labor 
as an assistance in self-support.’ 

Within the last five years in this com- 
munity of 2,000 Berea townspeople and 
3,000 college population, the value of a 
school or ‘pre-school’ for the 
youngsters from eighteen 
years has been realized. The Mothercraft 
group of the Berea Woman’s Club first 
sponsored a play group of faculty children, 
directed by two of the faculty mothers, 
two and three mornings a week for three 
years. The third year, the group had as 
their play center the homes and lawns of 
three or four families in turn for a few 
weeks at a time. Then in the spring of 
1928 the Collegiate Country Home with 
its spacious grounds—the home economics 
practice house for home economics girls 
of the college department—became the 
play center for the children. During these 
years of the ‘play school’ group the prac- 
tical value of such a unit as a laboratory 
for college students for the study of child 
behavior was proved to two groups of 
people, the head of the home economics 
department and the friends of the college, 
who by a financial gift made the work pos- 
sible, 

The Pre-school Home Laboratory was 
equipped and opened by October first, 
1929, with fifteen children enrolled whose 
ages ranged from twenty-two months to 
three and one-half years. 

The laboratory, sponsored by the Home 
Economics department of Berea College 
and Allied Schools, is more and more 
becoming a practical unit primarily for 
the students of the college and as it can be 
made possible, for all students of the in- 
stitution, a practical unit for pre-parental 
training, directly associated with courses 
in Child Development, and Child Care and 
Training a unit for teacher-training in 
that, besides observation, the students are 
scheduled for various phases of actual 
In this way stu- 


nursery 
months to 4 


work with the children. 
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College 
re-school Home Laboratory 


dents may ‘learn by doing’ before they go 
out to teach child care as a part of their 
home economics programs. Again, the 
unit is one of parental education for ob- 
servation and study by the parents of the 
children, with their ob- 
servations at the monthly parent group 
meetings. With it all there is the ad- 
vantage to the children in the group of 
play with children of their own age along 
with the training of doing things with 
other children in the various phases of 
the day’s intentional program. 


discussions of 


OURS ARE from eight-thirty A. M. 

to three P. M. Any child within the 
age limit may have application made for 
his entrance to pre-school, and we strive 
for children whose parents will cooperate 
with us in a parent education program. 
Fee is $3.50 per month for the eight 
months’ school year with vacations ap- 
proximating those of the college and the 
grade training school of the college. 

A pediatrician who is one of the medical 
staff of the college, gives each child a 
thorough physical examination before he 
may enter pre-school, then a recheck each 
semester, or at the end of the school year. 
Besides this we refer children to him, as 
the case demands, during daily inspection 
of tongue, throat, eyes, nose, skin. This 
daily inspection has been done by a stu- 
dent who is already a graduate nurse, but 
who has come to Berea to complete her 
credits for further educational 
work. The students of the 
Child Development and Child Care and 
Training are privileged to observe these 
examinations, then at the end of the se- 
mester are given the experience of in- 
specting the children themselves on the 
days on which they are scheduled for such 
duty. The physical status of each student 
entering Berea College and Allied Schools 
is quite thoroughly examined by both the 
education depart- 


college 
classes in 


medical and_ physical 
ments, so that the pre-school phase of the 
program is an enlargement of that al- 
ready existing program, as it can be ap- 
plied to the small child. Last year the 
pediatrician together with the County 
Red Cross Nurse held general clinics both 
fall and spring for all children of pre- 
school age. The new County Health 
Unit organized this year will carry on this 
pre-school clinic, having the first all-day 


By 
Anna L. Payne, 
Director 


Last May five of our 
children 


clinic in January. 
fifteen Pre-school 
were Blue Ribbon children on Health Day, 
May First. 

The physical education department takes 


Laboratory 


care of the posture problems, giving all 
the children examinations for their pos- 
ture status and using the pedograph for 
impressions of foot and arch conditions, 
then having conferences with the parents, 
and assisting the Pre-school staff: in the 
best measures for helping each child 
with posture difficulties. 

After morning inspection, each child en 
ters the Pre-school playroom and goes di- 
rectly to the lockers, in an alcove of the 
playroom. He learns in a_ surprisingly 
short time where his own locker is. He 
removes his wraps with no more help than 
is necessary for him at his development 
level, and hangs them on hooks which are 
ata height_he can reach conveniently, find- 
ing a place for his overshoes below and 
a shelf above for his hat and mittens. 
After duties of toilet and hanging a clean 
wash cloth and towel on the hooks beside 
his comb, he goes out into the playroom. 
Here he finds on one of the low tables, 
eighteen inches high, a pitcher of cold wa- 
ter and a clean glass. When he has sat ina 
small chair, poured a glass of water and 
has had this morning drink and placed 
his empty glass on the tray, he is ready 
He may join a group in their 
play or choose toys from the shelves. 
The blocks may interest him for building, 
for a ride or just for 


tor play. 


or the tricycle 
climbing on and off, in the case of a two 
year old, or it may be a story in the story 
corner, or an adult may be cleaning the 
rat cage and it would be such fun to watch 
the rats eat their breakfast or climb up 
and down on the sides of the cage, or even 
to let the baby rat climb over his hand 
Or, ‘Please may we have 
the skipping music.’ And the adult who 
complies with the wish for ‘skipping mu- 
sic’ may turn next to tip-toe music, or 
marching music, or music for the ducks, 
etc., and other children may join the first 
child who was interested in music. Some 
interested in working with 


and up his arm. 


one may be 
clay or paints or crayon and paper. Or: 
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‘My scissors are an engine, 

And I’m the engineer. 

I have to steer so carefully, 

And slowly too for fear 

I will not keep them on the line 

That’s printed there in black. 

If I do not I'll have a wreck, 

For then I’ve cut the track. 
(AnNA M. HAttipay) 


If by ten o’clock the play interests of 
the different children 
change, we have ‘tomato juice time,’ a 
more formal tea-party, all gathering at 
small tables, singing songs chosen by the 
children or by an adult, then singing the 
‘Thank You Song’ with eyes closed, bowed 


seem about to 


heads, and hands under the table, before 
the fruit juice is passed. 


‘Father, we thank Thee for the night 
And for the blessed morning light, 
For rest and food and loving care 
And all that makes the day so fair. 


‘Help us to do the things we should 

To be to others kind and good 

In all we do in work or play 

Help us to grow more loving every day. 


Gradually the children get the idea of 
remaining at the table until all have fin- 
ished with their glasses and put them on 
the tray; then pushing their chairs unde 
the table when they leave the table. 

If, on the other hand, interesting play is 
absorbing the attention of a few or many, 
the tray with tomato or orange juice is 
placed quietly on the table near the kitch- 
enette and some children, seeing it there, 
go immediately for their glasses while the 
others go for theirs as their interest wanes 
in a particular play. Or, if the day is 
sunny and all are out of doors by nine- 
thirty or ten o'clock, ‘tomato juice time’ 
may be of a picnic nature or a quiet sit- 
ting down time or an informal ‘feast’ 
handed down by an adult from the tray 
on the top of the big box. 

Some mornings the children go over to 
watch construction on the President’s new 
home, which is just next door. The min- 
ute the tractor is heard in the college gar- 
dens to the rear of Pre-school, the chil- 
dren want to start down the slope back 
of the playground to watch the tractor or 
whatever garden implement is being used 
by the students. Perhaps they run over 
and play self-initiated games on the Girls 
Athletic Field, near by. Then they trudge 
up the slope again glad to rest after their 
and to begin ‘getting 
ready for dinner’ about Eleven o'clock. 
Some of the excursions give a 
variety of experiences to the children are 


strenuous activity 
which 


to the woodwork carpenter shop, where 
beautiful Early 
made by the students; to the foundry; 
to the science building; to the library, the 
dairy, and the college farm with its fine 
blooded stock. These trips are planned 


American furniture is 
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with the assistance of some of the Moth- 
ers with cars. 

The eleven o’clock hour is a busy one. 
Each child must get hands and _ face 
washed and hair combed. Then he is 
ready to go quietly into the story corner 
and choose a book—to merely turn its 
pages, to look at the pictures, to talk with 
his neighbor 
another child a story, or to listen quietly 
while an adult tells or reads a story which 
someone has chosen. 


about the pictures, to tell 


Some one or two 
may be interested to assist setting the 
tables for luncheon with colored clothes, 
napkins with hook and eye on each, fork, 
spoon, and cup; toys are not to be played 
with after hands are washed. 

Dinner, the main meal of the child’s day, 
is planned by a home economics major 
student under the supervision of the pro- 
fessor of nutrition. The cooking is done 
well-equipped kitchenette 
opens off the play room. 


in our which 
This proximity 
of kitchen and playroom makes possible 
the participation of the children in food 
preparation as they are interested to do 
so; also, it makes for convenience in the 
use of the playroom for a dining room 
at mid-day. 

After children are seated at tables and 
napkins are on, the few minutes of quiet 


with hands in laps and heads bowed 
while the children say their ‘thankyou’— 
‘Father, we thank Thee for this 


food’— 
makes for social facilitation or the feel- 
Each = child 
then goes in turn to the serving table, 


ing of working together. 
presided over by a home economics ma- 
jor in charge of the meal, and carries his 
plate to his place at table; one of the chil- 
dren at each table, serves the adult at his 
each ta- 
four children, the adult 
eating with the children steadies the old- 
er ones, and helps with the learning pro- 


table, then serves himself. At 
ble of three or 


cesses of the younger ones. 

Besides the director of the Laboratory 
and her graduate student assistant, who is 
on fellowship, and the home economics 
major in charge of the food, the other 
adult in the eating situation is a student. 
Each student in the courses in Child De- 
velopment and Child Care and Training 
and in Nutrition has the experience of 
five days of one week at table with the 
children. This experience is necessarily 
preceded by observations of the eating 
situation and discussions in class of the 
learning taking place during the meal and 
the adults relation to the situation. One 
of the five days the student presides at 
the serving table, exchanging places with 
the student who regularly has charge of 
serving the food. 


After dinner there is adult supervision 
of toothbrushes, and getting on of wraps 
for those children who go home, for naps. 
Then there is preparation of the sleeping 


room for the children who remain for 
naps, blankets to be placed on cots, ete. 
and supervision of the children’s prepara- 
tions for nap. After nap, between two- 
thirty and three P. M., the children come 
down stairs for a glass of milk and make 
preparations for going home as parents 
or sisters or brothers call for them. 

As the progresses students 
are scheduled first for observation of va- 
rious phases of the day’s program, as their 
college class schedules and their ‘labor’ 
hours allow; then for practice teaching 
during the various hours of the day. The 
course in Child Care and Training has 
definite laboratory hours scheduled, so 
more practical work is possible the second 
term. 


semester 


Students of the clothing classes make 
garments for the children, such as sun- 
suits, dresses, and suits. In some cases 
the children were given the choice of ma- 
terial for said garment, and when fittings 
are necessary they go for a walk over to 
the home economics building and visit the 
clothing laboratory. The professor of 
clothing is interested in talking to the 
mothers about the materials and the sim- 
ple ways of making clothing for small 
children, so the child can gain independ- 
ence in buttoning and unbuttoning, put- 
ting on and taking off, ete. 


TUDENTS of the Junior High 

School and the Academy and the Nor- 
mal School have been given more oppor- 
tunity for observation of the pre-school 
group during this present year. The di- 
rector has tried to give to the various 
classes a picture of our ‘Pre-school Day, 
then the over to 
school in groups of three or four, to ob- 


students come pre- 
serve the activities of the children and 
to write reports of their observations. 
Life great stimuli to 
thought, feeling and action; the stimulus 


presents two 
of people, and the stimulus of nature and 
things. 
As an adult cannot practice the highest 
type of work without right materials and 
tools, so the child must be provided with 
the right play materials, if he is to se- 
cure creative 


Playthings are the tools of play. 


Through them he 
gets the ‘feel’ of things, the ‘hang’ of 
things. 


play. 


The unresponsiveness of things— 
that they cannot be swayed by his whims, 
his moods, his passions, introduces the 
child to the inevitableness of nature and 
her laws. Great is the feeling of satis- 
faction when a child has adapted his be- 
havior to the nature of the material he 
has controlled, when he has loaded a wa- 
gon with blocks and hauled them to the 
spot where the house is to be built. How 
much the cMild enjoys watching a kitten 
play and frisk about, when that child has 
learned to leave the kitten alone, or how 
much he enjoys watching the cat or dog 
eat his dinner, though his impatience al- 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Grading Standards For Butter 


UALITY in dairy and poultry 

products seldom depends on 

conditions that are apparent to 
the eye alone. Less apparent factors 
such as flavor have a bearing, and then 
there are the still more elusive problems 
that must be met by special tests—can- 
dling for eggs, fat tests for butter, and 
bacterial counts for milk, 

The so-called practical men, the trad- 
ers who do the buying and selling, have 
their own sets of rules, but in many 
instances they must have recourse to sci- 
entific tests. For example, no one can 
be certain about the bacterial content 
of milk from any casual examination. 

Sutter is one of our most common 
foods yet few of us give much thought 
to the differences in the quality of but- 
ter or the methods used in grading it. 
Perhaps if we do we grade it as did the 
grocer’s boy who told customers that 
they carried “eating, cooking, and greas- 
ing” butter in stock. This crude classi- 
fication might still serve for some pur- 
poses but when it comes to dealing in 
large quantities of butter or serving con- 
sumers in many parts of the country 
it will scarcely suffice. 

Most everyone is fairly familiar, I as- 
sume, with the difference between salted 
and unsalted or “sweet” butter. The 
bulk of the butter sold has just enough 
salt added to give it the characteristic 
flavor we recognize, but for certain pur- 
poses butter without the added salt is 
preferred. Orthodox Hebrews insist on 
unsalted butter and large quantities are 
also served by leading hotels, especially 
in New York, while a great deal is used 
in ice cream making. 

But whether salted or unsalted the 
commercial practice is to grade all butter 
according to a scoring system. These 
scores, designating the different grades 
of butter, have been prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
done by ofhcial representatives of the 
butter exchanges in the large markets. 
In scoring, flavor counts forty-five 
points, body twenty-five, color fifteen, 
salt ten, and character of package five 
points. In ordinary commercial practice 
butter that scores ninety-two points 
—usually called extras—is the criterion 


Scoring is 
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Milk, Cheese, Eggs, And Poultry 


used in establishing values. The very 
finest butter sold commercially often 
grades ninety-three or even ninety-four 
score but ninety-two score butter is good 
butter. 

The New York Mercantile Exchange 
in describing extras states that the flavor 
“must be sweet, fresh, and clean, the 
body must be reasonably firm and rea- 
sonably uniform, the color not higher 
than natural grass nor lighter than light 
straw, but should not be streaked or mot- 
tled.” 

Butter scoring ninety-one to eighty- 
eight, inclusive, is classified as firsts. 
This calls for butter that is “reasonably 
sweet, reasonably clean and fresh”; the 
body can be “fairly uniform” and the 
color ‘ 
high nor very light” to quote again from 
the New York Mercantile Exchange. 

Still poorer quality is classified as 


‘reasonably uniform, neither very 


seconds and if it scores less than eighty- 
four points it is designated in trade pal- 
lance as “lower grades” and is seldom 
sold for table use, though it is satisfac- 
tory for baking purposes. 

In scoring butter commercially first 
consideration is given to flavor, Next in 
importance is the texture or body of the 
butter but color is also important. The 
uniformity of the color has much to do 
with the score for mottling is a serious 
defect. Light or high color is a matter 
of market preference. New York City, 
for example, prefers the lightest colored 
butter that it is possible to produc: 
while the Middle West prefers more 
color, 


ee the grading or scoring the 
method of manufacture determines 
the classification of butter to some extent 
In recent years pasteurized sweet cream 
butter has been gaining in popularity and 
you will note that this designation is 
used frequently in advertising butter. It 
means that the butter was churned from 
sweet cream that has been pasteurized. 
It gives a mild flavored butter that keeps 
exceptionally well. Butter in which a 
starter or culture has been used is high- 
er flavored but does not keep quite so 
well. Some people prefer it, however, 
because of the more pronounced aroma 


By 


Colonel L. Brown 


and flavor which is characteristic of it. 

The term “creamery butter” is fre- 
quently met and this is used largely to 
distinguish the butter made in_ the 
smaller factories that draw their cream 
supplies—mostly sweet cream—from 
nearby producers. Cream that is shipped 
fifty or a hundred miles to a large central 
factory is called “centralized butter.” Be- 
cause of the condition of the cream it 
is seldom equal to the best “creamery” 
product. 

Still another test is applied to butter 
and that is for butter fat and moisture 
content. The Federal Pure Food laws 
stipulate that butter must contain sot 
less than eighty per cent butter fat. New 
York City also stipulates that the 
moisture content must not exceed sixteen 
per cent. These tests are made frequently 
to prevent adulterations and must ly 
made carefully since outward appeat 
ance is misleading. An apparently dry 
butter may contain a surplus of wate 
whereas one that appears full ot 
moisture may pass the test nicely 

The grading of cheese, while techni 
cally similar to that of butter, differs in 
some respects. Flavor is so highly im 
portant that most cheese dealers and 
consumers depend largely on it in 
making their selections. It is well, how 
ever, to know some of the more common 
commercial distinctions Curing con- 
trols flavor in our ordinary American or 
“store” cheeses and some markets want a 
full cured, sharp flavored cheese while 
others prefer a mild cheese that has not 
been held so long. Color has no effect 
on flavor and is merely a matter of 
consumer preference. New York is 
partial to colored cheese while Boston 
and Philadelphia like the white cheese 

Pasteurized cheese has made big gains 
in popular favor recently and there are 
numerous types on the market. Some 
of it is made by merely grinding, 
pasteurizing, and molding in blocks the 


ordinary “store” cheese without the 


addition of other substances while some 
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have other food ingredients added. 

Swiss cheese is largely graded by the 
eye formation, or holes. The best quality 
has large, evenly distributed eyes, while 
poorer quality has small eyes or pinholes 
and is referred to as “blind” Swiss. 

The grades in milk are better known 
even if the reason for grading is not 
so well understood. Grading practices 
are not uniform throughout the entire 
country but in a general way there are 
five grades as follows: Certified, Grade 
A and Grade B pasteurized, and Grade A 
and Grade B raw. 

The most expensive grade is Certified 
which is produced under special condi- 
tions and is used primarily for feeding 
infants and invalids. This is a raw 
milk produced under the most rigid 
sanitary requirements and its chief ad- 
vantage is a very low bacterial count. 
Ordinarily it runs rather high in but- 
ter fat—four per cent or more—for 
which reason it does not always prove 
as satisfactory for infant feeding as the 
Grade A pasteurized. The higher fat 
content means larger fat globules which 
may prove a disadvantage. 

Some misconception exists about Grade 
A and Grade B milk as it is properly 
believed that the difference is in fat con- 
tent or “richness” whereas the real dif- 
ference is in bacterial count. In New 
York State Grade A milk must not 
contain more than 100,000 bacteria per 
cubic centimeter if pasteurized at point 
of production; no more than 200,000 if 
pasteurized upon arrival. After pasteur- 
ization is completed it must not contain 
more than 30,000 bacteria per cubic cen- 
timeter. The maximum counts for Grade 
B milk are 300,000 at shipping point, 
750,000 upon arrival at the terminal 
market, and 50,000 after pasteurization. 
Certified milk, on the other hand, must 
at no time contain more than 10,000 
bacteria per cubic centimeter. 

The time allowed for delivery after 
pasteurization varies with each grade. 
Grade B milk must reach the consumer 
within forty-eight hours after pasteuri- 
zation and Grade A_ within thirty-six 
hours after Certified 
milk must reach consumers within a day 
after production. 

New York City and many other places 
require pasteurization and do not allow 
the sale of any raw milk except Certified. 
The question of pasteurization has not 
been fully settled but scientific evidence 
favors it. In any event the bacterial 
count determines milk quality and it is 
worth noting that the more strict a city’s 
regulations, the smaller its death rate. 


pasteurization. 


A cranky health department saves lives. 


As to fat content the minimum is three 


per cent but some municipalities may 


insist on three and one-half per cent. 
The usual commercial practice is to 
maintain milk around three and_ six- 
tenths per cent, which is accom- 
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plished by blending high and low fat 
milks and not by skimming or watering 
unless it is in a small town where both 
health officials and citizens are lax. 

Cream grading is similar to that for 
milk but there are some essential dif- 
ferences. The acidity of cream is given 
more consideration but the bacterial 
count is taken into consideration. Cream 
varies widely in fat content and may 
range from eighteen up to fifty per cent. 
The most common practice is to make it 
either a twenty per cent or a forty per 
cent cream, or light and heavy cream. 

Probably no everyday food product is 
more difficult to grade than eggs and 
there are innumerable systems in use. 

Canada has been fairly successful in 
establishing official egg grades but in this 
country we still have much progress to 
make. New York State passed an egg 
law a few years ago and regulations 
drawn up under the law classify eggs as 
Nearby, Fancy, Grade A, Grade B, and 
Grade C. While this has undoubtedly 
been some protection to the consumer 
it has not met with much favor in trade 
circles. The New York grades are based 
primarily upon the size of the air cell 
as there is a close correlation between 
the air cell and freshness. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has drawn up tentative egg 
grades but thus far they have never 
had much acceptance in trade circles. 
The tentative grades do have good 
points, however, as they describe quite 
clearly what eggs should be classified 
in each grade. The highest grade is 
known as U. S. Specials and consists 
of eggs that are “clean, sound; have an 
air cell of not more than one-fourth inch 
in depth, the yolk may be visible but not 
mobile, the white clear and firm, and 
there must be no visible development oi 
the germ.” U.S. Extras do not have 
to be quite so good, U. S. Standards are 
still less exacting, and U. S. Trades are 
just eggs. 

Both of the large mercantile exchanges 
—Chicago and New York—have their 
own rules for grading, both different 
and both quite complicated. Under the 
New York rules there are Extras, Ex- 
tra Firsts, Firsts, Seconds, Mediums, and 
Dirties. 
size of the air cell and the condition of 


They, too, are based on the 


the yolk and white as revealed by can- 
dling. 

In the Far West are several large 
cooperative marketing associations which 
grade their eggs very strictly according 
to their own rules. These eggs average 
more uniform in quality than those from 
any other part of the country. 

Specialists at Cornell University have 
devised means of measuring the fresh- 
ness of eggs that are more exact than 


* This was pictured in December, 1930, issue 
of Practica Home Economics, p. 356-357. 
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candling but the eggs must be broken to 


make the test. The method consists 
of measuring the carbon dioxide content 
of the egg and the height of the yolk 
after it is broken. A fresh egg tends 
to stand up while a stale one flattens.* 

Besides the facts that actually affect 
quality a number of other factors are 
considered in grading eggs. Other things 
being equal, large eggs are worth more 
than small. White eggs are usually 
worth more than brown but browns in 
turn are worth more than mixed colors; 
that is, eggs of varying shades in the 
same dozen. Clean shelled eggs also sell 
higher than those even slightly dirty. 

Dressed poultry grades are being tried 
out by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, but thus far there has not been the 
same wide acceptance of poultry grades 
that there has for certain fruits and 
vegetables, notably potatoes and apples. 
Most packers of poultry still prefer to 
pack according to their own standards 
and then sell on the brand reputation. 

There are four grades now being of- 
fered tentatively by the Department of 
Agriculture. The highest grade is U. S. 
Prime which calls for the very finest 
quality of bird, one that is full fleshed 
and excellent in every respect includ- 
ing the manner of dressing. U. S. 
Choice includes birds not quite up to 
the Prime standard but it means birds 
that are well fleshed. U. S. Medium 
calls for birds fairly well fleshed while 
U. S. common is the poorest quality of 
poultry. In a general way poultry 
packers follow the same system in pack- 
ing and make two to four classes. 

The use of government grading for 
turkeys has been fairly general during 
the past two seasons and it has been the 
practice to tag the birds with a small 
paper tag showing their grade. 

These grades are based on the external 
appearance of the birds and do not imply 
that the U. S. Department guarantees 
the birds as being disease free. In or- 
der to do this it would be necessary to 
ship only drawn poultry. At the present 
time the only poultry that is inspected 
for disease is the poultry used by can- 
ners. Canned poultry is inspected for 
defects of this kind. New York 
City, which uses poultry 
than all the other 
country, inspects all live poultry upon ar- 
rival to determine whether or not it is 
disease free. This work is done by the 
city health department in conjunction 
with the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and has proven advantageous 


more live 
markets in the 


to producers, dealers, and consumers. 

It is likely that much progress will 
be made in grading poultry and eggs 
during the next few years. Better grades 
and standards are an insurance to the 
consumer against sharp practices in sell- 
ing and a health measure as well. 



























ural Communities Beautified in the 


ome Demonstration Program 


By Connie ]. Bonslagel 


State Home Demonstration Agent, 
Arkansas 


Editor's note: In November we pub- 


lished an article by Miss Bonslagel de- 
scribing a community landscape project 
that had 
spring and summer months. 
Miss 
final results and the awards. 
chapter of this worthwhile and stimulat- 


been in during the 


At that time 


progress 


Sonslagel promised to tell us the 
The second 


ing project is therefore given here. Look 
at the illustrations of the “before and 
after” and consider that this was accom- 
plished in a year memorable for drought. 
Center Hill Community, which made the 
highest record, deserves great praise. 





WENTY-FIVE 


in Arkansas have been beautified as 


communities 


rural 


a part of the 1930 home demonstra- 
tion program. Twenty-one of the twenty- 
five continued their program of improve- 
ment throughout the year and sent in re- 
ports illustrated with “before and after” 
pictures. Four communities discontinued 
work because of the prolonged drought 
during the summer. Twenty-one rural 
schools out of twenty-nine, and twenty- 
four out of twenty-seven rural churches 
were landscaped and otherwise improved, 
in some cases moved and remodeled, in 
others replaced with modern buildings. A 
total of 694 farm homes grounds were 
planted in the twenty-one communities,- 
an average of thirty-three homes to each 
forty-six per 
cent of all the homes, white and colored. 


Center Hill 


community—approximately 


Community in Greene 


County, working under the supervision of 
Mrs. R. B. Rogers, county home demon- 
Stration agent, and Mrs. Frank Fogle, 


chairman of the local committee made the 
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These two pho- 
tographs of one 
of the 
entered in_ the 
contest tell the 
the 
bein g 


homes 


story of 
work 


done. 


highest 


roC'cer d 
with a score of 
266 out of a pos- 
sible 326 points. 
Center Hill is a 
community of 
twenty-six white 
homes on United 
States Highway 
number  twenty- 
five. Every one of 
the twenty-six 
homes was land- 
scaped according 
to plans made by 
the home demon- 


stration agent and 


the local com- 
mittee. All 
wood piles were moved to the back and 
neatly stacked, twenty-two homes were 


freshly painted, and many improvements 
such as underpinning of houses with na- 
tive stones, building new steps, repairing 
reroofing, and remodeling in gen- 
One new home was built. 


porches, 
eral were made. 
Both churches, the school, and the com- 
munity store and filling station were 
painted and repaired and the grounds were 
graded, sodded, and planted with native 
shrubs and trees and some nursery stock. 
Gravel drives and store steps were added 
as an approach to the school and one 
church. Both cemeteries were thoroughly 
cleaned of dead wood, weeds, and under- 
brush and were sodded and planted. 
Two large hollows made by excavating 
necessary to the construction of the high- 
way were graded, sodded, and _ planted. 
An attractive filling station was erected 
on one and a tourist camp of which any 
community might be proud, on the other. 
Every foot of highway and cross roads 


in Center Hill is kept thoroughly cleared 


No special 


of trash and weed growths. 





highway plantings were made this year, 
but the naturally beautiful shrubs, trees, 
and flowers which abound in the woods 
of Arkansas were given every chance to 
show up at their best. Twenty-three fam 
ilies in the community have subscribed to 


a monthly magazine devoted to home im- 


provement and gardens, and five have 
named their farms on attractive signs 
near the entrance to the grounds. 

\ll citizens of Greene County take 


great pride in the accomplishments of 
Center Hill. 


donated by the 


Truck loads of plants were 
people of Paragold to 


landscape public and community buildings 


Quinn Community in Union County, the 
county which won first place in the Na- 
tional Better Homes Contest in 1930, also 
made remarkable improvements winning 
second prize. Center Hill won the first prize 
$50,000 


Arkansas 


of a silver cup and worth of 


shrubs offered by the Farmer, 
as well as the cash prize offered by the 
Home De- 
partment of the Arkansas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. North S« 


bastion won third, and Rosston in Nevada 


chairman of the American 


Massard in 


County, won fourth, 


Every community has signified its de 


termination to continue its program 
through 1932. The twenty-one communities 
which were entered this year will compete 
among themselves for honors in the sec 
ond year group. Each county can enter 
one new community for 1931. The county 
council of home demonstration clubs and 
the home demonstration agent, decides on 
the community where more than one asks 
to be selected. Many applications are al- 
ready in. With county home demonstra 
tion agents employed in sixty-four of the 
seventy-five counties in Arkansas, it looks 
is if the Extension Specialist in Horticul- 


ture will have a busy year 
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Breakfast 


A Food Story 
for Elementary Grades. 


By 


Marguerite Cain 


“Mistress Mary, quite contrary!” 
Mary snuggled down just a little bit. 
“Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
Where does your breakfast go?” 
“Ves, mother dear, I'll get right up,” 
but Mary snuggled still deeper into the 
warm bed, and pulled the blanket up 
over her nose. 
It was spring. There was no mistake 
about that. The 
proved it. At the same time the white 
ruffled 
in a breeze that made Mary’s nose tingle 


sunshine across the bed 


curtains at the window shivered 
just like winter. 

Suddenly, in spite of the blanket over 
her ears, she heard a voice and a slight 
scraping noise, 

“Yes, ves,” it said. “This is the place 
all right. Hurry, or we shall be too late.” 

Mary lifted her head and peeped with 
one eye. 

“IT say,” the voice was small and squeaky, 
“hold steady that ladder. Do you want 
me to fall?” 


Who 


could be climbing a ladder at that hour, 


Mary lifted herself on one elbow. 


and where could they be climbing? She 
was just ready to run to the window when 
over the sill appeared a tall pointed hat, a 
little followed by the 


strangest figure that you could imagine. 


round = fat face 


“Good morning,” said the wee creature 
glancing at Mary’s one visible eye and 
shaking her full flowered skirt. 

“Here, here,” she cried to someone be- 
low. “Have a care.” As she jumped to 
the floor a green bush rose over the win- 
dowsill, and after much tugging and pull- 
ing was swung.to the floor by two tiny 
men. They were so small that their heads 
were below the top of the bed and they 
were dressed in green caps, green suits, 
and green shoes. The toes of the shoes 
were so long and soft that they flopped 
with each step. 

“This way, this way, that 1s too near the 
bed,” ordered the strange lady, bustling 
about. Finally, the bush being in the ex- 


act position which suited her, she 
straightened up, looked sternly at Mary, 
and said, “Behold! my rose tree!” 


Mary said not a word. A very good plan 
when in doubt. 
“This 


is a beautiful rose tree,” repeat- 
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ed the visitor. 

Mary saw that some reply was expected 

of her. “It is a pretty tree,” she said. 
“Are those rose buds?” pointing to some 
queer looking green buds at the tips of the 
branches. 
Why should one expect 
roses on a rose tree?” And then, before 
Mary could answer, she asked, “What 
kind of fruit do you like?” 

“P-p-pineapple.” 

A sharp tap on the floor with the old 
lady’s cane and the bush grew until it 
A wave of the cane 
and a big pineapple hung from a limb just 
And then, as fast 


“Certainly not! 


reached the ceiling. 


out of Mary’s reach. 
as Mary could name them, and the lady 
could 
oranges, apples, melons, bananas, and ber- 
ries of all kinds until it looked more like 


wave her cane, there appeared 


a Christmas tree than anything else. 
sparkled. “It is 
“But why do you call 


Mary’s eyes fairly 
beautiful,” she said. 


it a rose tree? 


“Because it grows roses of course! 
Watch and you will see.” 


The 
pulled off a big red apple and started to 


fairy, for she could be no less, 
eat. As she did so, her cheeks grew red- 
der and redder until truly they looked 
more like two huge roses than anything 
else. 

“Can any one grow roses like that?” ex- 
claimed Mary. “Just by eating apples off 
your rose tree?” 

Help yourself,” said the 
visitor smiling, “Help yourself.” But as 
Mary reached for the fruit the tree shriv- 


“Certainly. 


cled into an ugly bush, with green knobs 
Shut, at” 
chided the woman as Mary began to cry. 
fruit, eat what 
The roses come more slowly, 


at the tips of the branches. 


“If you can’t get magic 
you can get. 
but just as surely if——” 

Just then a terrible rattle and clatter 
drowned her voice. “Careful there, you 


rascals,” she shouted, rushing to the 


window. “Isn’t this March wind enough 
without you shaking that porridge bush to 
“Junko 
back a squeaky 
heavy anyavay.” “One moment! 
There!” She 


“Come on now.” 


won't lift his share,” 
“It’s too 
I'll make 


waved her 


pieces?” 
came voice. 
it smaller. 


stick. 


Over the sill and into the window came 
a second bush, pulled by one little man and 
pushed by the other. Small as it was it 
proved a heavy load. Finally, after much 
puffing, the men got it to the floor. “Whew! 
It’s hot,” said Junko, or it may have been 
Munko, and mopped his brow on a tiny 
handkerchief. “Shall I pick up 


green 
these leaves?” Pointing to the floor. ‘Not 
now while the tree is growing. Later 


will do,” answered the fairy. Sure enough 
the tree was growing. The leaves grew 
until they looked as large as sauce dishes, 
only some did look like spoons. They 
fluttered as the bush grew and made a 
tinkling dishes and 


spoons, 


noise like sauce 

“This porridge bush is useful as well as 
sightly,” said the fairy. ‘Useful as well 
as noisy,” thought Mary but she said 
nothing. 

“All one has to do” continued the fairy, 
“is to mention a porridge. What porridge 
would you like?” 

“Porridge?” questioned Mary. 

“Perhaps you call it cereal.” 

“Oh! 
trying to keep from laughing. 


Mary 
Immediate- 


er-er oatmeal,” shouted 
It raised the sauce 
until it 
reached a flower-like mass at the top of 
the tree. The flower tipped until it al- 
most reached the dish, and then from one 
curved petals 
steaming hot. Another petal drooped and 
the dish was full of rich milk. Then the 
branch dropped back into place and the 


ly a branch moved. 


dish leaf higher and_ higher 


of its poured oatmeal, 


spoon-like leaf curled on its stem to rest 
beside the oatmeal. 

It was so funny! Mary clapped her 
hands and called for farina, cream of 
wheat, cream of rye, wheatena, and petti- 
john. Then she thought of dry cereals, 
and soon had corn flakes, puffed wheat and 
rice, and krispies swinging on the bush 

“You see it is a wonderful bush,” re- 
peated the fairy as Mary sank back out 
of breath. 
me see 
meal.” She shivered a little as she raised 
the spoon. 


“Watch me closely, now! Let 
It is still good weather for oat- 


Mary watched. With the first spoonful 


the woman began to grow. She grew and 
she grew until she was nearly as tall as 
Mary. Her 
her arms grew round and plump. 

“Oh,” cried Mary. 
from the porridge bush? 


wrinkles smoothed out and 


“May I eat oatmeal 
How I should 
love to grow like that.” 

“Certainly you will grow if you eat the 
porridge from the bush. Help yourself, 
child.” 

But as Mary reached, the chilly morning 
breeze blew the tree about with a deafen- 
ing jangle, and in the twinkling of an eye 
the dishes were clean and empty and 
again the leaves were tinkling gently to- 
gether, 


(Continued on page 89) 
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URING the recent Child Health 
Conference in Washington, a very 
interesting discussion was brought 
up among the home economists in re- 
gard to the necessity of giving to house- 
wives very definite standards for judging 
the various food products which they pur- 
chase from time to time, The point was 
made, and wisely so, that women are con- 


fronted constantly with a world of ad- 
vertising. Each and every national food 
manufacturer is anxious to place his prod- 
uct before a buying public. Natur- 
ally he does this in a manner which will 
bring greatest favor to the particular 
product in his own field. Just how, then, 
is a wise buyer going to be able to es- 
tablish standards of measurement for 
these products so far as her own judg- 
ment of them is concerned? 
the fact that very little information has 
been available in regard to this question 


Jecause of 


and its relation to spices and extracts, we 
are attempting to place before you some 
standards for wise buying of these prod- 
ucts. Let us consider spices first. 
Everyone who is interested in cookery 
should be interested primarily in the 
flavor of the finished product which she 
is producing. In using spices in flavor- 
ing food, wise buyers should certainly 
know that spices are not “just spices”. 
In other words, taking cinnamon as an 
example, this particular commodity can be 
purchased by a manufacturer at a price 
of from four to sixty cents per pound. It 
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Purchasing Standards 
tor Spices and Extracts 


wo views of @ modern spice factory 


will be readily seen that the quality of cin- 
namon and its resulting flavor will vary 
in very much the same proportion as does 
its original price. A first grade spice 
must therefore be carefully chosen from 
the standpoint of flavor which it will pro- 
duce when used in actual cookery. Tak- 
ing cinnamon as an example again, this 
product can be grown in many parts of the 














































globe. Each one of the countries from 
which it is secured, however, produces cin- 
namon which is grown under varying cli- 
matic and agricultural conditions. The 
varying quality naturally results. Manifest- 
ly successful spice buyers must study all of 
these varieties and their skill is developed 
only through long years of experience. 
The story is not all told, however, when 
only these high grade spices have been 
purchased. The life of spice is often lost 
through improper methods of grinding 
In other words, a spice may be pure and 


Photo reproduced by courtesy 


By Eleanor Howe 


Director, Home Economics Department, 
McCormick & Co. 


may be of high quality before grinding 
and it may comply perfectly with the 
Pure Food Law even after grinding, yet 
in the process of manufacture through 
which it has passed, it may have lost 
much of its flavor. Spices should never 
be overheated during the grinding be 
cause if this happens, a large part of the 
original flavor and aroma is lost 

Spices also should be ground uniformily) 
and should not exhibit very coarse and 
fine particles in the same container; they 
should be free from grit. Each spice has 
its ideal degree of fineness of grind; cin- 
namon for example should be ground as 
fine as flour whereas black pepper is used 
in a much coarser powder 






Me( ‘ormick & Co. 


Then too, they must be sanitary. Spices 
are stored in barns and pits in foreign 
countries and consequently they contain a 
great deal of foreign matter when they 
are imported. Unfortunately even ac- 
cording to our Pure ood Law, manu- 
facturers can package and sell ground 
spices three per cent of which can be 
made up of foreign matter (sticks, stones, 
dust, etc.). Such spices of course cannot 
be sanitary. It is therefore wise for any 
careful housewife to purchase only the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Dame Fashion 


Our Influential Mutual Friend 


By Blanche W. Rollinson 


S trivial as the subject of Fashion 
seems, many phases of it are un- 
doubtedly so closely and so inti- 
mately connected with thought 


tellect as to render it an avenue of prog- 


and in- 


ress. 
Numerous poets have defined fashion, 
for the most part petulantly and dis- 
dainfully. One said, 
“Fashion is a tyrant, respected by 
mortals, 
The fitting off-spring of 
novelty.” 
Another: 


“Fashion of 


distaste and 


certain usages, invented 
by caprice and approved by love, which 
fools and sometimes the wise observe.” 

A third with less severity and more 
truth, 

“The wise man 
follow, nor the last to abandon them.” 

We limit the causes of fashion to four 
—love of change; the influence of those 
with whom we live the 
please them and have their approval ; the 
interest of traders in the transient reign 
of objects of luxury, thus providing a 
new place for fresh ideas and materials 
to be used; and finally a desire to improve 


is never the first to 


and desire to 


the art of dress, to increase its charm, 
to make it a more personal expression. 
This constant moving in dress design 
is essential, just as is the constant search 
for happiness. It is the act of searching, 
that produces happiness, just as change 
in design develops new and better things 
The above statement 
fact that not all 
experiments in design are of real value. 
While thinking of the women of his 
country, an eminent French poet com- 
posed these lines, which sum up all that 
may be said about “Dame Fashion” in a 


in the art of dréss. 


does not overlook the 


mythological sense: 
“There is a goddess, troublesome, in- 
constant, 
Strange in her tastes, in her adorn- 
ment foolish, 
She appears, she vanishes, she returns 
at all time and seasons. 
Proteus was her sire, and ‘Fashion’ is 


her name.” 
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When worn, our admiration soon obtain.’ 


‘The varying novelties are sure to please, 
They win our approbation by degrees; 


The modes, that first prepost’rous seem’d 


and vain, 


“The Fig-Leaf’’—B. P. Culham, 1810 


There was a time when fashion re- 
served its utmost brilliancy and most ar- 
tistic aspects for the rich, but that day, 
like fashion itself, The 


last note of fashion now invades every 


has changed. 


rank. The same pattern may be cut of 
cotton or velvet. 

The majority of us need the support of 
the fashions of the day, not because we 
lack personality but because we haven't 
sufficient of it to balance out-of-dateness 
in material evidence. Mrs. Oliphant gives 
a good program to be followed by the 
majority of us, “Reformation without 
revolution, reasonable conservatism with- 
out obstinacy, a certain reserve in re- 
spect to the new, a certain reverence for 
the old, and 
generous appreciation of what is best in 
both, form the ideal temper with which 
to treat all difficulties.” 
of tolerance is shown in all the writings 
of Mrs. Oliphant. 

Marion Harland made bold to say that 
not artistic 


combined with candour 


This fine sense 


Fashion is commercial and 
This remark must have been flung at 
She further 
crude, 
forth 


some idea in its half-birth. 
that, “Dress remains 
put 


remarked 
imitations of original ideals 
by cunning fashion inventors who give 
no thought to improvement in dress but 
only to the question of how to manipu- 
late alterations in shape and style so as 
to require constant change on the part 
of the Miss Harland 


smoothes down some of the edges of her 


followers.” 


statement by adding, ‘To dress well one 
with no regard to 
fashionable traditions than is justified by 


must dress more 
manifest individual peculiarities.” 

Lucy Crane, an art critic, says, “The 
love of novelty is opposed to the produc- 
tion of good art, which in its nature and 
constitution is lasting, living, and in the 
sense immortal; in the race for novelty, 
the last new thing runs down the one 
before it, only to perish in its run be- 
cause it deserves no better fate.” 

In that beautiful old book 
“Yesteryear” or “Ten Centuries of Toi- 


and rare 
lette” translated from the French by A. 


Robida, is accurate 


summed up in an 
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way the meaning of fashion and femu- 
nine psychology. ‘There is no matter 
of doubt, and everybody is agreed upon 
the point, that the present fashion is in- 
variably the prettiest, and for the very 
simple reason that old fashions are only 
faded memories and recollections; no 
sooner have they ceased to be new than 
their defects and absurdities become evi- 
dent to our cold severe eyes, which were 
indulgent during their brief reign, and the 
mode of the moment wins easily. What we 
all see in that mode, my dear sir, is that 
which charms and fascinates everyone, the 
radiance of feminine grace, in fact the 
woman herself. No! No! we were never 
better dressed than we are this day. In 
all ages and on behalf of every fashion, 
each woman has said this identical thing 
to herself and her looking glass with 
perfect sincerity and all the men have 
thought the same.” 

A brilliant essayist says, “Fashion is 
the perpetual setting up and then dis- 
owning of a certain standard of taste, 
elegance, and refinement which has no 
other formation or authority than that 
it is the prevailing distraction of the mo- 
ment; which was yesterday ridiculous 
from its being new and tomorrow will be 
odious from its being common.” 

We must concede there is, generally 
idea at the 
foundation of the prevailing fashion. It 


speaking, some reasonable 
may be economic, social, or industrial. 
No matter what the prevailing mode may 
be it is better to seek some good from 
it or carry out within conservative limits 
the new lines, colors, or materials. 
Fashion moves over the body surface. 
At a moment’s notice, fashion may ob- 
scure one part of the body that hitherto 


was obvious, and still emphasize the 
natural outlines of others which were 
hidden. The legs are fast disappearing. 


What change will follow in hosiery as a 
result cannot be easily guessed. One 
student ventured to predict that silk-to- 
the-top stockings would not be changed 
since the short skirt had changed our 
standard. This standard was based on 
the feel of silk and such a feeling would 
not change even with fashion. This pre- 
cipitated the discussion whether or not the 
average of us can become out of date in 
our dress. a middle- 
aged person who wanted to buy a hat was 
cited, : 


The experience of 


Two facts she believed to be true; 
namely that the texture of velvet 
more becoming to the skin of middle age 


was 


than hard mirrored satin and other simi- 
lar textiles; also that a brim, no matter 
how slight or indefinite its line, was more 
becoming since the shadow produced con- 
cealed some of the tell-tale lines around 
After a and 
search in all stores, those with exclusive 


the eyes. long thorough 
models as well as those with medium and 


low-priced hats, she had to abandon her 


(Continued on page 92) 
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A Clothing Service Bureau 


By Marian Morse 


Assistant Professor in Home Economics, 
Ohio University 


HERE may I get a little fixing 
Or, can you 

recommend to me a good dress- 
maker who can alter What 
woman in the professional world has not 


done on a dress? 
dresses? 


heard these questions again and again! 
\nd, perhaps, who in this field has not 
asked them! 

A college campus has 
people who work for at least a part of 
their expenses in one way or another, It 
may be in keeping with their special in- 
terests and training or it may be at just 
When work can 


many young 


anything that is work. 
bring valuable experience to the worker 
and at the same time provide him with an 
income it is especially desirable. And so 
some thrifty students of home economics 
felt the urge to be of use to people hav- 
ing clothing that needed attention. 

These home economics majors were in- 
terested in clothing and were skillful in 
They met in confer- 
ence and decided to organize into a 
working group with a leader. They reg- 
istered with the employment bureau in the 
office of the dean of women. Calls for 
work were to go through this office to the 
leader of the group, or directly to her. The 
leader was to see that the work was done. 


its manipulation. 


Advertising of this new service was 
the next step, and, as sometimes happens, 
the “copy” when it appeared in print was 
to those most interested somewhat start- 
ling. For, instead of carrying a very 
dignified notice of a certain kind of serv- 
ices of the home economics co-eds to the 
group, it spoke of college bachelors hav- 
ing no longer any excuse for holes in the 
heels of stockings due to the kindly serv- 
ices of the home economics co-eds. The 
cub reporter had seized the opportunity 
for a snappy news story, which, incident- 
ally, was copied tre next day by a near- 
by city daily. In a later issue of the col- 
lege paper this same reporter was induced 
to write a less romantic news item about 
the organization 

The organization is called the Clothing 
Repair and Alteration Service Bureau. 
The types of work wiich it takes up are 
darning and other forms of mending, 
simple alteration of clothing such as ad- 
justments in skirt length, fitting of the 
hips, sleeves, cuffs, etc. Justification for 
the service was apparent right away for 
within two days a young office clerk who 
is very meticulous about her dress had a 
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bit of altering done 
on a new. dress 
which wasn’t right. 

One very busy 
woman on the 
campus sent in a 
call for a girl who 
could darn stock- 
ings and mend and 
who could be de- 
pended on to do 
the work without 
supervision at her 
apartment. The 
girl would have 
the privilege of 
doing the work at 
any time con- 
venient to herself. This incident illus- 


trates still other phases of the con- 


venience of the new. organization. 
Time was saved for this extremely busy 
woman who was spared the necessity of 
packing her mending and sending it out. 
The girl could just as easily go where her 
work was as to have her work sent to 
her and she could go at times fitting into 
her schedule. The prestige of this par- 
ticular woman on the campus is such 
that her sponsorship of an organization 
means much for its success. 

A low charge is made for this work be- 
cause the girls are giving of their time 
and training even though they are getting 
Their experience 
they find is not always what they expect 
but it may be just as valuable. An illus- 
tration of this happened just 
Christmas. A very charming young fac- 
ulty member leader of 
the group and wanted some advice about 
remodelling an evening gown. The lead- 
She had an evening 


valuable experience. 


before 


came to the 


er was very busy. 
wrap to complete for herself before eve- 
ning and she had only a few hours for 
that and she had other things to do. The 
gown had possibilities undoubtedly and 
yet it was difficult to see a solution with- 
out quite a bit of ripping. The faculty 
member was interested, the leader was 
patient and helpful. An hour or more of 
time was consumed in various suggestions 
but with no definite decision and with no 
certainty of future need of service or an 
offer of remuneration. It was quite evi- 
dent that the customer was getting ad- 
vice which she herself would carry out 
during vacation. This incident was en- 
tirely without thought on the part of the 
yt 


advised and is a characteristic example 
what a girl often experiences in business 
because of the many well meaning people 
who do “ 
out having any intention of buying. 


shop around” considerably with- 








Mending may be done in comfort at the Home Management House 


An advisory service may be added later. 
The above incident shows that it might 
be useful but also rather difficult to con- 
trol in so far as exploitation of the girl’s 
What would solve the 
This work should be valuable 


time is concerned, 
problem ? 
to the girls as a training in contacts with 
people as well as in their major work, 
and it should also help them to appreciate 
labor. 

In starting a service of this kind with 
college people a most careful organization 
is essential. It must be on a_ business 
Students should be 
able to do well the thing they set out to 


basis from the start. 


do whether it be hanging a sleeve, darn- 
ing a stocking, or advising. Some can do 
only one service exceptionally well while 
others can do all of them well. The 
leader must know her helpers’ qualifica- 
tions and act accordingly. The insistence 
on high standards in workmanship and 
business in this wosk on the campus 
should be a further help in practical ex- 
perience for the girls and should make 
some of the problems of life a bit easier 
to handle when college halls are left be- 


hind. 


A SAMPLE OF NEWS ITEM 
IN THE COLLEGE PAPER 


Hazel Core is the new leader of the 
Clothing Repair and Service Bureau. She 
niay be reached at Congress Cottage until 
February 12th and after that at the Home 
Economics Practice House. Miss Core 
may also be reached through the office of 
the Dean of Women 

Darning and other forms of mending 
and simple alterations is the kind of serv- 
ice given by this The Home 
Economics girls who make up the per- 
sonnel are glad to do prompt and efficient 


bur eau 


work 
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This marvel of Japanese artistry in textile design, over one hundred years old, is shown in the Japanese section of the Historic 
Silk Exhibit, by Charles Victor Miller in a group reminiscent 0} the ultra-modern studios of Paris and Vienna which are so 


very much in the public eye at this time. 


N the first stages of its development, 

the Home Making Centre, established 

in the Grand Central Palace in March, 
1929, strove to create interest among all 
classes of women in a new perception of 
the efficient management of the home. 
Not, however, by the mere installation of 
equipment such as is allied with the ex- 
pression of efficiency in the home of 
wealth. Rather, by way of a moderate 
outlay on equipment and lavish expendi- 
ture of executive intelligence, was effici- 
ency to be achieved. 

Many phases of the responsibility of 
women in the matter of holding aloft the 
idealism of family life and child welfare 
were made basic factors in courses of 
study opened up without fees and listed, 
under various heads, at the Centre during 
the first twelvemonth. 

With the opening up of the second year, 
a fresh consideration of problems inci- 
dental to home and family life was urged; 
and the matter of a cultural approach to 
the things of beauty in everyday use in 
the home was instituted by way of a 
series of Historic Exhibits. These ex- 
hibits have presented ancient wall hang- 
ings of both woven and printed design, 
rugs of historic interest and_ timeless 
beauty of pattern, tapestries and furniture 
coverings of the epochs of grandeur, and 
contemporaneous art objects in relation 
thereto. 

For the encouragement of teachers who 
long to take similar action under adverse 
conditions, it may be cheerfully stated 


that in the face of a closed budget, un- 
satisfactory physical backgrounds, and 
many other shortcomings incidental to the 
management of such shows, the exhibits 
have been installed with satisfaction to all 
concerned, cordial recognition by the 
press, and the creation of a rapidly in- 
creasing following derived from the high 
schools, universities, trade schools, art 
students, and club members, as well as 
the general public. The current feature, 
the Historic Silk Exhibit, follows the 
Historic Cottons and Woolens. It marks 
a cumulative development in point of 
opulence of color and design, also weav- 
ing variations. In the superb lustres and 
glazes of the Chinese velvets of chiselled 
design and the splendor of the Buddhist 
metal broché velvets, filched from Temple 
and palace during the Boxer Rebellion, 
superb examples of Chinese loomage 
never before exhibited in America may be 
found, 

The Chinese section also demonstrates 
the, immortal Chinese color scale, the 
basis of the modern French scale. To 
Chinese art, “muddy” color is practically 
non-existent. The deeply impressive Im- 
perial yellow is heightened by proximity 
to a blue greatly favored during the Ming 
dynasty and typified by a rare example of 
free hand weaving in a design showing 
myriads of butterflies moving about a 
central motif known as the Flattened 
Circle. This singularly beautiful blue, 
from which king’s blue is derived, is 
parallelled by two remarkable panels the 


subject of which is 
the Laughing Boy, 
ilso Ming, the cen- 
tral figure in white 
with Chinese red 
accents, startling 
against the blue. A 
sixteenth century 
figure of Confucius 
looks out inscrut- 
ably upon the 
passing throng 
from the top of a 
precious sixteenth 
century cabinet. 
Among the many 
interesting textiles 
shown, nothing can 
surpass in general 
interest the ex- 
traordinary silks 


submitted by 


Proper title of 
this exceptionally 
fine example of 


Persian silk rug 


weaving which in- 
troduces formal- 
ized floral and ani- 
mal motifs. Shown 
by the Oriental 
Rug Exchange in 


Textile 
Ho 


tor 
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Startling in its quality of line and color, from the angle of appeal to sophisticate taste, is this “modern” design in the Japanese 


section, actually loomaae over one hundred years old. 


Rich gold figuration in animated relief upon a striping equally modern 


deep salmon, eggplant (anbergine), apple green and black; a ma sterpiece of color and design 


Victor 
from 


Charles 
Miller 
Japanese collection. 
As a 
the 
twenty 
Miller 


both obscure prov- 


his 


resident of 
Orient 
years, 


for 
Mr. 


compassed 


inces and teeming 
cities, 

back with 
few 
amples of 


bringing 

him a 
amazing ex- 
“mod- 
ernistic” designs 
from seventy-five 
to one hundred 
years old which 
could bear the 
label of the Wiener 
Werkstetter today 
—documents 
astonishing to 


everyone concerned 


the Historic Silk 
Exhibit current at 
the Home Making 
Centre. The table 
is Ming while the 
metal craft is stx- 
teenth century Per- 
stan. A “seven 
family” prayer rug 
comp letes the 
group 


with the art of textile design. There are 


also brocade panels from the palace walls 
of a Japanese noble, documented as to 
period and of sheer magnificence in de- 
sign, 

Persian textiles in the exhibit are clas- 
sified in two sections as wall hangings and 
with special emphasis 


floor coverings, 


upon costumes formerly worn by Per- 


nobles, of a uniform richness of 


undershot 


sian 
metal brocade with vibrant 
reds, blues, and citron yellow. 
Intermingled and 
create a subtlety in the embroidered robes 
the developments. 


This is especially notable in two exam- 


gold silver threads 


parallel with woven 
ples of the typical Persian Palm motif in 


the blended metal threads on clear red. 
Fine glazed gold accents are thrown into 
relief, not by black threads, but by deep 
rich green and dull purple that have the 
value of black. 

Indo-Persian gauzes captivate the fancy 
borders; and 
16th 17th 


century origin clamor for attention both 


by their reversible metal 


narrow-loom examples of and 
for their color charm and design interest. 

The 
chosen 


Persian shown have been 
the the 


Oriental Rug Exchange and present sub- 


rugs 


from vast resources of 


jects not familiar to America’s commer- 
cial looms. Mr. Medzikian, connoisseur 
of the rug-making arts of the Orient for 
this company, selected the large subject, 
A Persian Garden, as illustrative of the 
traditions of the artistry of Persian car- 
pet looms passed down through centuries 


For centuries Persian gardens have 


been celebrated the world over for their 


luxuriance. This subject presents the ex- 


quisite floral detail and the animal motifs 
of Persian craft traditions, but is unique 


in its introduction of panels as water 


channels lined with Persian tiles, wherein 


may be found the swan, the carp, and th 


lotus flower as realistic motifs; a singu- 


larly beautiful rug executed in tones of 


ground-tone, and 


Lhe 


green, a subtle red as 


old ivory in the floral detail anima! 


motifs are in tawny gold, the traditional 
the 
\ Persian 


tinguished from Persian classics, in a rug 


cast of lion’s mane 


fantasie is shown, as dis 


depicting the Tree of Good and Evi In 


this truly astonishing loom production 


every negative and positive quality of the 
human mind is symbolized in animal mo- 


tifs, such as Arrogance, Humility; Greed 


Generosity ; Poison Tongue, Kindly 


Speech; Stupidity, Sagacity, « 


\ remarkable rug, chosen 


namic color and design, is of Spanish 


origin but of Saracenic influence. In color 


and line it suggests a modernist as its 


arresting tr 


in turquoise, pal 


designer, being a study in 


angular repeats salmon, 
red QT und approx! 


beauty With — this 


striking example of Spanish loom artistry 


and eggshell, on a 


mating \merican 


are shown Spanish shawls—those de 


signed for the nobility and executed 
those of 


China and 
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Learning The Art Of Social Living 


By Bertha Melkonian 


Portola Junior High School 


OCIAL has become the 
primary consideration in education 


fundamental. But 


living 


today. It is 
the “art” of social living is a state to be 
achieved, an ideal, enticing in its il- 
lusiveness. To be socially adjusted, the 
individual must master the art. 

We all know this. We agree perfectly. 
But what kind of conduct in the group 
is truly worthy of being classed with 
arts? Just when 
descend to serve only economic or so- 
Sensitivity to what 


the high does it 
cial self-interests ? 
and how much is a sign of culture? 
The atmosphere gets a bit rare. Dis- 
crimination is difficult. We 
knew. Then we would teach it to jun- 
ior high school boys and girls who want 


wish we 


to know and should. 

Portola has struck out this term in 
the The experiment is 
carried out during a “free period” ac- 
tivity hour from 2:30 to 3:30 ou Wed- 


quest of way. 


nesdays. 

The girls are classified into five defi- 
(lettered A, B, C, D, E, 
convenience) of approximately 
Each group receives 


nite 
for 


groups 


twenty girls each. 
instruction in one phase of social living 
with a particular teacher for three weeks 
only, and then moves on to the next 
phase. Thus all girls study the art of 
social living from five different angles. 





The first unit of the course considers 
HEALTH, the struggle of the race to 
conquer disease, and the application of 
health rules to industry. 

The Visual 
through the courtesy of the Metropoli- 
tan Life supplies 
interesting still films on Louis Pasteur, 
Walter Reed, vaccination, and diphtheria. 


Instruction Department 


Insurance Company 


Sooklets are also supplied by this com- 
pany on the lives of Jenner, Trudeau, 
and Florence Nightingale, besides those 
on the lives of the two men aforemen- 
tioned. Girls give reports from these 
books supplementing the films. 
The group moves on to the 
unit, CHILD CARE. The physical well- 
being of the child is considered; the 


second 


care and prevention of diseases and ac- 
cidents common to childhood 
cussed, and normal pre-school social de- 


are dis- 


velopment through kind direction — is 


stressed. Institutional care of children 
and the opportunities it offers in voca- 
tions for women are emphasized. 

The then 
some of them luxurious and others la- 


girls visit day nurseries, 


82 


boring bravely under difficult surround- 
ings, 

Next HOMEMAKING AND ITS 
RELATION TO INDUSTRY receives 
The led to 
realize the advisability of training for 
two vocations, homemaking and _ indus- 
try. 


consideration, girls are 


The study of food suggests such vo- 
the sick, 
houses ; 


cational fields as cooking for 
for cafeterias, or boarding 
working in canneries and food products 
companies; preparing foods in tea 
rooms; working in kitchens of hotels, 
etc., besides higher positions such as 
matrons of institutions and dietitians in 
hospitals. 

The study of textiles suggests such 
opportunities as proprietorships of gift 
shops, chemists in textile manufacturing 
industries, designers of costumes, dress- 
makers, millinery. 

Domestic service as work without un- 
desirable conditions is discussed. 

These occupations give opportunity 
for service and provide a comfortable 
way to a livelihood for girls who can- 
not afford to take long, costly training. 

The fourth unit consists of TRIPS 
TO REPRESENTATIVE INDUS- 
TRIES, discussed in phase three. The 
first visit, connected with food study, is 
to a bakery or a kitchen of one of our 
metropolitan hotels, or pure foods com- 
pany store. The second trip, connected 
with textile study, is to a laundry or 
cleaning and dyeing establishment. The 
third trip is to a model display home 
illustrating the 


downtown store 


girl’s place in the home. 


at a 


As a finishing touch, the last unit we 
call the CHARM Here 


discuss “manners” as a way of showing 


class. girls 


They ana- 
” moments. 


fine feelings and good will. 
lyze their most “rebarrassing’ 
They learn proper care of the person, in- 
cluding good taste in makeup, nail pol- 
ish, and perfume. They learn what to 
wear, where to wear it, and when it is 
appropriate. 

They illustrate by dramatization what 
constitutes good conduct with older peo- 
ple, contemporaries, and younger children 

in the home, on the street, and in 
crowds. They learn to introduce peo- 
ple properly and to accept compliments 
graciously. Oh, they learn to be “charm- 
ing,” 
living. 

From 


for in such lies the art of social 
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Historical Briefs 
— The Needle 


By Cora Later 


Author's Note: 


History is the great liberalizer. 
Through its cultivation in every respect, 
and especially in the things we work 
with, comes a genuine development. It 
is through history that charm and in- 
terest are increased in the common-place 
things around us. There is 
medium through which an understanding 
of all the the 
present can be secured. 

Now that home economics education is 


no greater 


past and its relation to 


being developed on an integration plan, 
the series of little historical sketches be- 
When 


history is used as the common ground for 


ginning here take on a new value. 


the basis of real knowledge a closer cor- 
relation may be developed between those 
subjects known as Core Subjects and the 
Special Subjects. How 
nificant is the thimble if the history of its 
use and the evolution to its present shape 
are known. How much more is the needle 
valued when we can trace its ancestry back 
Watch for 
the other “historical briefs” in this series. 
A Brier History oF THE NEEDLE 
Needle: 

Ill-shaped, crude through somewhat 
sharp pieces of wood, bronze, ivory, fish- 
bones and sometimes gold were used to 
fasten together animals skins and woven 
and felted materials. Animal tendons, 
grasses and reeds were tied to the instru- 
This is our needle’s ancestor. 

The first inventors of the needle are 
claimed by the Chinese nation. This credit 
is easily given since needJe work in China 
is held in high esteem and reverence. Steel 
needles were introduced into Europe by 
the Moors. Records show there was an or- 
ganized industry of needlemaking in Nur- 
emburg, Germany in 1370. In England 
it is not mentioned until 1545, when we 
find it in London; but it was not until 
1656 that there was any worth while in- 
Then London and Redditch, Eng- 
land held the honors for leading in the 
manufacture of needles. From Spain the 
industry was carried to France. 

This industry, as others, formed a Guild, 
Charles II granting it a charter in 1664. 
with a 


much more sig- 


to the early days of history. 


ment. 


dustry. 


Its crest was a Moor’s head 
wreath. 

All needles had square eyes prior to 
1700. This eye was punched. Not until 
1793 did a drilled eye appear. These 
needles were very expensive. 

There was some hand labor used in 
making needles until 1870, at which time 
the processes became entirely mechanized. 
the needles 
used in this country are made in Penn- 


sylvania, New York and New England. 


A little over one-third of 
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Smart durene shorts and bandeau, from Harry P. Eckstein 
Durene stockings from Fisher Hosiery Company. 
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iin: BUT ALL MERCERIZED 
slace : 
rater COTTON IS NOT 
ding 
: DURENE 
yn is 
plan, 2 
E be- UST as you say that certain silks are pure dye — 
Vhen that is, not weighed with tin—so you may use the 
hes : term durene to distinguish highest quality in mer- 
atl ; cerized cotton yarn. 
ee The name durene has been adopted by 85% of the 
ic ae mercerizing industry, banded together in the Durene 
f its ; Association of America, to uphold a definite standard 
hape o. excellence. Only one bale of cotton out of twenty- 
edie - i five is fine enough to meet this standard. 
back & Hundreds of manufacturers are now identifying 
for a quality merchandise made from durene—stamping 
rics. the name durene on hosiery, and sewing durene labels 
Fs into underwear and outerwear, And hundreds more 
r —manufacturers ‘of shirtings, sheetings, embroidered 

vhat fabrics, all sr of softly lustrous cottons for cloth- 
7 B ta rics,a manner 0 solt y ustrous cottons ore ot 1 
toa ing and decoration—will be stamping and labeling 
iia : durene on their output this year. Let us send you the 

ait durene booklets and folders that will be helpful in 
tous your work. There is, of course, no charge. Write today. 

- Durene Association of America 
edit 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
1ina 
steel 

by 

or- 
lur- 

and 

we 
intil 

in- 
ng- 

the Comfortable durene socks by 
the Phoenix Hosiery Company. 
ild, 
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] ro QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN 

: MEMBERS: 

ime Durene “Me Do” unionsuit ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ed. from Thomas Dalby Com- AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO., Mount Holly, N. C. 
tles pany — socks from House DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

of Byer, Inc. HAMPTON COMPANY, Easthampton, Mass. 

nn- CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 
nd. SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY, Spindale, N.C. 


STANDARD-COOSA -THATCHER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Notes ot Interest 


The University of Rochester at Roches- 
ter, New York, is giving a course in Child 
Development, adapted especially to the 
needs of home economics teachers. In 
connection with the course, mothers are 
invited to participate in the discussion, 
thereby checking and evaluating the work 
of the homemaker and the parent. The 
following topics are considered : 

Child psychology 

Child feeding and nutrition 

Children’s clothing 

Furnishing the nursery 

Behavior problems 

Methods of teaching child care in the 
Home Economics curriculum. 

Dr. Hazel Cushing of the University 
of Rochester, Miss Helen Hubbell, nutri- 
tion specialist, Cornell University, Miss 
Mildred Carney, clothing specialist, Cor- 
nell University and Miss Jessie A. Win- 
Home 


chell, director of Economics edu- 


cation, Rochester, are the lecturers in 


this course. 


Thirty definite openings for overseas 
service are announced by the American 
Foreign 


other posi- 


Commissioners for 
Missions, with 23 
tions in the urgent list when funds can 
them. 


Board of 
Boston, 
be secured to finance The posi- 
tions call for teachers, religious educa- 
tionalists, social service workers, doctors, 
nurses, a dentist, a woman journalist, a 
secretary, a business agent and a builder 
in Africa, India, China, Japan and Tur- 
key. 

“The qualifications for 
success in the field hold as for 
at home,” declare Grace E. McConnaughy 
and Dr. Alden H. Clark, Candidate Sec- 
American 


same general 


mission 


retaries of the 3oard, “name- 
ly, good health, common sense, compati- 
bility, a cheerful spirit, a sense of hu- 
and a hearted devotion to 
Christ 


sympathetic 


mor single 


and his cause, which means a 


appreciation of other races 


and faiths and a desire to share them.” 
Miss McConnaughey adds that there 
is a “really desperate need for nurses 


and teachers in home economics.” 

The openings for 1931 give ample op- 
portunity for the exercise of trained 
minds, executive ability and capacity for 
organization, Among the interesting 
asked applicants 


are: “Has he a sense of humor?”, “Has 


questions concerning 
he ability to get things done?”, “Does he 


adjust himself readily to new condi- 
tions?”, “Has he ability to understand 


and manage business affairs?”, and “Is he 


84 


a good team worker, tactful, resourceful 
and persistent. Among the openings are 
those listed below: 

Women teachers, one each in Amansim- 
toti, South Africa (Domestic Science) ; 
Inanda, South Africa (Academic and In- 
dustrial teachers); Dondi, West Central 
Africa (teacher for missionaries) child- 
ren); Ahmednagar, India (English) ; 
Kobe College, Japan (English litera- 
ture); Adna, Turkey (Home Fron: m- 
ics); Merzifoun, Turkey (Commercial) ; 
Scutari, Turkey (Home Economics) ; 
Scutari, Turkey (mathematics) ; Smyrna, 
Turkey (Home Economics and Science). 
General women teachers needed for Bail- 
undo, Ochilesso and Sachikela, West Af- 
rica; Madura, India; Doshisha, Kyoto, 
Japan; Athens and Salonica, Greece. 

Those interested write to the American 
Foreign 


Board of Commissioners for 


Missions, Boston, Massachusetts. 


“For the past two years we have been 
trying to 
women with information on buying cloth- 


reach a large number of 


ing, goods, and accessories by 


yard 
means of county style shows,” says Edith 
L. Mason, home demonstration leader of 
Connecticut. “During March, five such 
shows have been held with an attendance 
of 3,300 people. 
have been conducted by Miss Ellen Van 
The 


another 


The county style shows 


Cleef, the State clothing specialist. 


shows are now held at one or 


of the natural shopping centers in the 
county. A great share of the success 


of the shows has been due to the splen- 
did cooperation given by local merchants. 
The clothing specialist and home demon- 
stration agent first talked over the 
with the merchants and 


have 
made ar- 
rangements with those who wished to co- 
operate 


plan 


The merchants have arranged 
for the hall, have set up booths exhibiting 
yard goods, patterns, trimmings, shoes, 
hosiery, jewelry, flowers, and men’s wear 
both in ready-to-wear and in piece goods. 
The main feature of the fashion show is 
the models who are all members of fam- 
work and 
are chosen to represent different types of 
figures different age groups. We 
have used eight to ten models in each 
show; and 


ilies engaged in farm-bureau 


and 


mature men women, young 
men and women of high-school or col- 
lege age, boys and girls, and one or two 
tiny tots. Twenty-five to forty outfits are 
displayed. As the models appear the 
clothing specialist briefly points out sea- 
sonal 


style features, color notes and a 





good choice for the niodel, and the suit- 
ability of the material and garment for 
the wear it is designed to meet. 

“The consensus of opinion seems to be 
that the style show is the best method 
we have yet found of getting across ef- 
fectively a clothes sense and general cloth- 
ing information to a large group of peo- 
ple.” 


For the first time in New York State 
education the itinerant teacher of home- 
making is being employed in nine of the 
small high schools of the state which are 
not able to employ a full time teacher of 
homemaking. Two homemaking teachers 
have been engaged, one to teach in five 
schools and the other in four. They will 
cover in two years the usual work done 
in a full time course in one year. Since 
these schools are in the vicinity of the 
State School of Agriculture at Morrisville, 
the teachers are centered there and travel 
from school to school with the teacher of 
Agriculture. These centers are De Ruy- 
ter, Eaton, Madison, New Woodstock, 
Leonardsville, Brookfield, South Otselic, 
Georgetown and North Brookfield. Each 
school has fitted up a room for the home 
work which includes 
stove, cabinet, tables, cupboards, and_ne- 
cessary kitchen utensils. In South Otselic 
the classes are taught in an apartment. 
The registration already reported is indi- 


economics sink, 


cative of wide spread interest of the 
pupils. 
Rural electrification was a_ projec 


adopted by two groups of forty-one wo- 
inen in Ingham County, Michigan, last 
year where Myrtle Van Horne is home 
demonstration agent. 

The two power companies whose lines 
went through the communities and_ the 
State specialist in home 
Evelyn Turner, cooperated with the home 
demonstration agent. A four 
meetings of each group of women was 
held. 


by the agent and specialist to discover to 


management, 
series of 
These were followed by home calls 


what extent the women were using elec- 
tricity and the number of pieces of equip- 
ment they had. This survey helped in 
planning subject matter for later meetings. 
The power companies loaned equipment 
for use at the meeting. 

This project gave the farm women in 
communities where electricity is supplied 
an opportunity to use it efficiently and 
economically ; and taught them how to de- 
termine the cost of operation and to sce 
the significant relationship between operat- 
ing cost and saving of labor; how to se- 
lect equipment wisely (considering the 
family’s needs and financial status; and 
to take care of equipment so that it would 
be both serviceable and efficient. The 
women are now able to repair extension 
cords and replace burned-out fuses. 


Extension Service Review 
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a delicious cereal, or 


Home economics teachers regard Kellogg's 
A.t-BrAN as a wonderful health-cereal. 
Asa matter of fact, it is the largest-selling 
all-bran cereal on the market. It has a de- 
lightful nut-sweet flavor that has never 
been copied. 


But, most important, Kellogg’s Att- 
Bran is as healthful as it is delicious. It 
supplies the “bulk” which the average 
family diet lacks. Without this essential, 
constipation clogs the body. Its poisons 
bring headaches, dizziness, spells of de- 
pression, loss of appetite and energy. Com- 
plexions fade. Eyes become dull. Pimples 
appear. Husbands become irritable. Wives 
lose their charm. 





































tempting bran muffins 


Two tablespoonfuls daily of Kellogg's 
At Bran are guaranteed to prevent and 
relieve both temporary and recurring 
atonic constipation. 

A package of Kellogg’s Att-Bran has 
a twofold use: Serve it as a delicious 
ready-to-eat cereal with milk or cream. 
Or add it to your cooking recipes. 
Kellogg's Att-Bran helps you make 
lighter, smoother, more healthful muffins, 
breads, waffles, etc. 

Make sure that you get the original 
A.t-Bran—in the red-and-green pack- 
age. It is one of the finest safeguards of 
health that you can buy. At all grocers. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 





You'll enjoy Kellogg's Slumber Music, broadcast over WJZ and associated stations of the 
N.B.C. every Sunday evening at 10.30 E.S.T. Also Fi Los Angeles, KOMO Seattle at 10.00, 


and KOA Denver at 10.30. 











Dietetics and Nutrition. By Maude 
A. Perry, B. S. Formerly Director 
of Dietetics at the Michael Reese Hos- 


pital, Chicago, and at the Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospital, Montreal, Canada. Pp. 332. 
The C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, U. 
S50 Brae. 
The author’s 
made her conversant with the requirements 
the 
dietetics to nurses. 


hospital experience has 


and difficulties involved in teaching 

The limited time given to this subject 
in the nurse’s curriculum and the multi- 
plicity of diverting things make necessary 
a carefully planned course of lessons. 

This book presents a course of thirty- 
two lessons. A device which will be help- 
ful in fixing the subject matter in the mind 
of the nurse is a digest in outline form 
at the beginning of each chapter and a list 
of questions at the end. 

Normal diets are briefly discussed and 
specific attention is given to practically all 
diseased conditions requiring diet therapy. 

The lack of general information on food 
materials, especially vegetables and fruits, 
is to be regretted. 

An appendix contains useful material in 
the form of diet 
tables of food values; and other tables are 
included, 


lists, menus, recipes, 


Luu G. GRAVES 


Dietetics for High Schools. By Flor- 
Willard, the De- 
partment of Home Economics, Washing- 
ton Irving High School, New York City, 
and Lucy H. Gillett, Superintendent of 
the Nutrition Bureau, N. Y. A. I. C. P., 
New York City. Pp. 290. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1930. $1.40. 

The revision of this excellent text book, 
which was first published ten years ago, 
will be greatly appreciated by High School 
teachers. 


ence Chairman of 


The authors state in the preface 
that it is the purpose of the book “to help 
teachers to present the principles of nutri- 
tion in a clear and simple, yet scientific. 
manner” and to show their application to 
sane and healthful living. 

To this end they have presented one hun- 
dred and one practical problems and the 
necessary data for their solution. A typical 
family consisting of adults and children of 
various ages is used to illustrate common 
food problems of a family. In this way 
they are made real to the student. 

A boxed-in summary at the head of each 
chapter further emphasis to the 
points covered in the subject matter. These 


gives 


are the more forceful because they are 
cleverly expressed and illustrated by 
things which are within the experience of 
the student. Following each chapter is a 
list of pertinent questions for oral review, 


and a bibliography. The bibliography in- 
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Book Reviews and Pamphlets Received 


cludes a set of references for the student 
and another for the teacher. 

The chapter on Food Selection includes 
the evaluation of food both by the caloric 
method and by Mrs. Rose’s share method. 

Excellent charts and tables are included 
throughout. 

The ambitious teacher will find in this 
text book an abundance of material and 
suggestions which will be helpful and in- 
spiring ; but our one criticism is: that the 


teacher who is not ambitious may find 
her work all done for her. 
Luiu G. Graves 


Principles of Home Nursing, by Emma 
Louise Mohs. W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, 1931. $2.00. 

This text is probably well known to 
most of our readers, having been in use 
for some time. The revised edition is di- 
vided into four parts, covering the care 
of the sick, first aid, maternity and infant 
nursing, and bacteriology. 
tion is new. 


The third sec- 


This work is intended for college classes 
the 
some knowledge of proper nursing for 
various diseases, and covers its subject, 


and for average woman who needs 


on the whole, with clarity and good sense, 
supplying necessary information with the 
reasons for the procedure as outlined. 

A comprehensive set of illustrative ma- 
terial and a classroom plan on synthetic 
textiles carefully worked out by the Edu- 
3ureau, American Bem- 
berg Corporation in collaboration’ with 
schools and colleges, is being made avail- 
able by Bemberg Corporation 


cational Service 


American 
to teachers and directors of home eco- 
nomics, clothing and textile departments 
of high schools, normal schools, colleges 
and university extension departments. 

Work being done along these lines in 
schools throughout the country purposes 
to inform the students of today, who will 
be the buyers and homemakers of tomor- 
row, concerning the characteristics, prop- 
erties and various uses of synthetic tex- 
tiles. 


Feeding The Child From Crib to Col- 
lege. The Wheatena Corporation. This 
book has been prepared by an eminent 
child's specialist and, as its name implies, 
has to do with the feeding problems of 
the infant, child and adolescent. It is 
simply written, attractively illustrated, and 
information in an 
easily understandable form. It should be 
a useful supplement to text and reterence 
books on child care and feeding in such 


contains considerable 


classes. 

Literature for Ladies, 1830-1930. Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College Press, 
1930. A pamphlet containing interesting 









informative articles on “Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, 1830—1898,” by Elizabeth 
H. Davis, “Modern Women’s Maga- 
zines,” by Lilian H. Neiswanger, and 
“The Woman Reader of 1930,” by Mrs. 
Leslie Wallace. 54 pages, illustrated. 
Child Health Bulletin, published by the 
American Child Health Association, 
New York City, January, 1931. Con- 
tains good reports on the White House 


Child Health Pro- 


and 


Conference on and 


tection. 


Origins 
(Continued from page 81) 
origin from the looms of outlying prov- 
inces in Spain but little known to modern 
These shawls, worn by 
village belles of a century and more ago, 


globe-girdlers. 


reveal brocade borders of the gayest field 
flowers, enclosing sedate centres of fine 
wool or silk gauze that suggest the art of 
a world-famous modern—Rodier. 

Russian resources have yielded up out- 
standing church pieces of Venetian design 
executed on the looms of the Russia not 
to be recalled from a ghostly past. One 
sumptuous brocade of silver, white, and 
colors, is a seventeenth 


the “bouquet” 


century piece, its peculiarly irost-like 
glaze reducing the beholder to a state of 
gasping incredulity as to both age and 
origin. 


As has been stated, despite the inade- 
quacies of presentation, physically consid- 
ered, the exhibit, stressing little suspected 
origins of familiar “things,” is acting as 
stimulus to research from more than one 
angle, prize awards having been offered 
for solutions of a Chinese “problem” and 
for the best analysis of the rug of the 
Good Evil. Miss Zayda 
Ben-Yusef has made chairman of 
the award contest, a 
award made possible by the generosity o! 
the Oriental Rug Exchange, a 
Persian award being the recently issued 
book by Ffrida and A. T. Wolfe, issued 
with plates by Harper Bros., 
“How to Identify Oriental Rugs.” Dr 
Sun Nung Au-Yung is chairman of the 
Chinese award offered by Chas. Victor 
Miller for the best essay on the topic, 
“Why is the Chinese Color Scale Im- 
mortal?” 


Tree of and 
been 
Persian monetar) 


secon 


colored 


In conjunction with the Historic Silk 
Exhibit, Contempora, Inc., the interna 
tionally famous group of artists operating 
under that name, shows a series of the 
first American rollers 
from designs by Contempora artist-mem 
bers. For the first time in the history o! 
dress, therefore, the woman of average 
means can silks designed 
celebrities at popular prices. 


silks printed on 


have by art 
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are your cakes Velvet ‘Textured 
: or full of ar holes...? 


aga- 
and 
Mrs. 


the 
ion, 
‘on- 
USE 
ro- 


Photo (magnified) of cake made Photo through microscope of above Photo through microscope of Roya] Photo (magnified) of cake made with 
with a cheap, ordinary type of bak- cake after 5 minutes in oven. See cake after 5 minutes in the oven. Royal, the Cream of Tartar baking 
ing powder. Note coarse texture— the large gas bubbles—and irregular You can see the tiny bubbles of uni- powder. Note the finc, even-grained 
and large ‘‘air holes’’ which cause action—that produced the coarse form size that produced the fine- texture that retains moisture and 
cake to dry out. texture and “‘air holes.’’ textured Royal cake above. keeps cake fresh. 


It depends upon the Baking ing large “air holes”—a coarse, un- 


even texture. The cake soon dried 


Powder, microscope reveals out. . . lost its flavor! 
R From this experiment the scientists 
OR years flour has been given all jeached two verdicts: 


theblame for poor-textured, coarse- 
grained cake .. . or all the credit 
for cake of fine, even texture. But, 
recently, a group of scientists com- 
pletely upset this theory! 

With microscope and movie camera 
they took pictures of what actually 
happens inside a cake .. . while it is 
baking! 


1. Allother ingredients may be per- 
fect, but an inferior baking pow- 
der can ruin the texture, flavor 
and keeping quality of a cake. 

. Royal—made with Cream of 
Tartar—is the superior baking 
powder. 

Royal Baking Powder means no 
Punciine wee Siled... cantly iamaren, no wate ingredients. No 

. : wonder teachers find it true economy 
alike. But Royal was used in one, sisi Miiciidilian: cline : 
and a cheaper, ordinary baking pow- pei sep eset = gga . . 

; ~— ne use. It is dependable. Send for the Royal Baking Guide 

der in the other. ? 
The Royal cake rose gradually, .  — ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
evenly—forming tiny cells of uniform ieee 40s, Gon Wakiaoan teen Heow Yok Cho 
size. These gave the finished cake a Please send me....copies 
fine, even texture. And after three cide Repel Sebing Guide 
days it was still fresh, moist .. . 
delicious! 
But the cake made with the cheaper 
baking powder rose irregularly. Big Roval.theCream —( ¢ 


: of Tartar baking 
and little gas bubbles formed, caus- powder. Absolutely pure. 


Royal always leavens perfectly... keeps 
cakes fresh and moist to the last crumb! 





Name 





Positicn 





School Gbtiaensiocnen 
School Address = iin 
City ees OEE 














Clip this page and post on your bulletin board for class demonstration 
Write for free copies of the Royal Baking Guide! 


Copyricht, 1931, by Standard I: ands Incorporated 
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DUPLEX 
The Best 
SAFETY PINS 
in 3931 Years 




















Did you know that Romans 
used safety pins two thou- 
sand years B.C.? We have 
a book, “The Indispensable 
Safety Pin”, which outlines 
its history, and includes in- 
teresting pictures of anti- 
quated pins ...also a sample 
of the best modern safety 
pin, DUPLEX. These book- 
lets will be of interest to 
your class, and we will be 
glad to send you as many as 


you can use. Write to 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


Bloomfield New Jersey 


Owned by the makers of Chase Pp Brass 


DUPLEN 


SARE TY PENS 





OLLEGE 
diets ! 

It sounds unbelievable yet the 

institutional 

the Kansas State Agricultural College 


students on prison 


economics department of 
found that many students were study- 
ing, “dating,” hiking, and dancing on a 
diet which was less adequate than that 
given inmates of the state penitentiary. 

Many of these students lived in 
sorority and fraternity houses where the 
meals were planned by student managers 
or by the cook, and the buying was 
done in haphazard fashion at the corner 
Not only did the menus 
lack the necessary minerals and _ vita- 


grocery store. 


mines so essential to growing youth, but 


they were hopelessly monotonous—a 
dreary succession of meat and potatoes, 
or sandwiches and rice day after day, 
until the students themselves complained. 

These complaints and numerous re- 
led the institutional 


|economics department to work out a 





|quests for help 


|plan by which the organizations could 
| co-operate in purchasing their food and 
| place the problem of meal planning un- 
der the supervision of a food director 
| from the department. 
| With its facilities for wholesale pur- 
|chasing, and because its members are 
| trained in dietetics and scientific man- 
agement, this department is ideally 
equipped to give a service of this kind. 
Three groups accepted the plan last 
| year. The food director was a gradu- 
ate student who also used the study for 
| her thesis. The year’s work began in 
| October when cach group and the food 
director signed a contract which clearly 
The food 


planned the menus for each 


| set forth mutual obligations. 
| director 
| group a week in advance and submitted 
ithem to the individual groups for their 
approval. She purchased the food, in- 
cluding such staples as sugar, flour, and 
salt, canned goods, produce, meats, dairy 
products, and bakery goods in whole- 


sale lots, and had them apportioned t 
She also called on 
least once a week, and 


) 
| the different houses. 
each cook at 
usually several times, to see that her in- 
structions were being carried out in the 
kitchen. At the end of each month she 
| took an inventory and checked all the 
bills and statements from the dealers. 


For these services the department was 
paid ten dollars a month by each group. 
The student 


house managers confer 
with the food director to approve the 


| weekly menus for the group and _ se- 
cure co-operation from the cook. The 


Better Food for College “Greeks” 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


By Ethel Trump,M.S. 


Kansas State Agricultural College 


student manager also checks and pays 
the bills and makes a report of the food 
cost of the group once a month. 
Because the lack of minerals and vita- 
mines had been so apparent in the un- 
supervised menus, the food director was 
particularly careful to supply 
which were rich in these substances. 
Real butter was used as seven-ninths 
of the fat for both cooking and table 
purposes, and milk, cream, cheese, and 
fresh fruits and vegetables found prom- 
Each day’s 
menu was planned so that each student 
received at least one pint of milk, one 


foods 


inent places in the menus. 


egg, one serving of meat, two vege- 
tables and two fruits, one of each of 
which was fresh, and two salads. Cereal 
foods and whole grains were added to 
furnish bulk. 

This does not mean, however, that 
there was any standardization of the 
meals. Each fraternity and sorority had 
its separate menu, and each could have 
steak or ice cream just as often as it 
wished. Sometimes the boys would want 
an extra vegetable or another meat dish 
and they got it. 
hand 


The girls on the other 
more knickknacks, as 
olives and garnish, in their menus. The 


wanted 


amount which each group had to spend 
also caused variations. The group which 
had more money could afford higher 
priced food more often than the groups 
which were living on limited budgets. 
The food director found that as a rule 
the students liked just about everything 
she planned for them, and the old cry, 
“The boys just won't eat 
usually came from the cook who found 


spinach,” 


it easier to open a can of corn than to 
prepare the fresh vegetable. 

The results of the first year of the 
study were gratifying to both the or- 
ganizations and the college department, 
and this year five groups are voluntarily 
accepting the plan. 

The students found that their meals 
were not only more nutritious, inter- 
esting, and appetizing, but that the cost 
for the raw food had been reduced to 
an average of 46.1 cents a day for each 
person. This reduction was due to the 
wholesale prices which the food direc- 
tor secured and to the fact that there 
was no waste in the menus because all 
left-overs were used. One group re- 
vealed that when it started the experi- 
ment it had a $500 food deficit, but at 
the end of the year it had been able to 
make up this deficit and had no food 
debts whatever. 
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The Magic Breakfast 


(Continued from page 76) 


“Come, come, don’t be discouraged, 
Mistress Mary. You still have cereal for 
breakfast.” The fairy all the time was 
bustling about pushing the porridge bush 
over beside the rose tree and sliding the 
rugs all into a corner. 

“Why can’t they perfect this thing” she 
began to grumble. “I can’t depend on it. 
Besides it takes up too much room. She 
went to the window and began to pull up 
a plant by the roots. That is, she pulled 
up the roots and then the plant. Getting 
it over the sill she gave it a good shake. 
“Ouch!” Junko swung one leg over the 
sill. “What’s all the hurry?” 

“You know we don’t have all day, 
Junko! Or maybe you’re Munko! Any- 
way plug in that root so we can start.” He 
deftly caught the root and plugged in into 
the socket near the floor. “Now get to 
work boys. And be careful. You know 
this plant 1s not working as it should.” 

The fairy turned to Mary. “As you see 
this is a toast plant grafted to an electric 
plant. Now if you observe the roots—” 

Mary observed. The criss-cross roots 
were hot and red. Munko and Junko 
picked the bulging ends of the branches 
and threw them on the hot roots. Pres- 
ently there was such a warm and pleasant 
smell of toast that it made Mary’s mouth 
water. As each piece got brown Munko 
buttered it and Junko placed it on a neat 
pile. There was brown bread, white bread, 
raisin bread, all smoking hot. 

Mrs. Fairy soon started eating toast. 
With cach bite she grew plumper. She 
was so busy eating, and I am sorry to say, 
licking the butter off her fingers, that she 
did not notice the vine that had climbed 
in at the window and crept along until 
it was right at her feet. 

“Here’s the dairy vine, right on time 
as usual.” exclaimed Junko. “Go right 
on with your toast. I will pick you a 
glass of milk.” 

“Ah,” sighed the fairy as she drained 
the glass. “Surely, there is nothing like 
the fruit of this vine to finish a meal.” 

\ll the time Mary kept staring. 

“How beautiful you have grown!” she 
exclaimed “Is it the milk or the toast?” 

“Milk and toast and fruit and all good 
food. Of course I do need fresh air, sun- 
shine, and sleep too. I must not alto- 
gether forget that.” 

“But milk and toast and cereal can’t 
give you shiny silvery clothes, slippers all 
goldy, and such a wonderful, wonderful 
hat !”” 

“These are the clothes I wore in. Be- 
cause I myself have changed you like my 
clothes better. Perhaps you will believe 
me if you try it yourself.” The fairy, 
looking like a beautiful girl, reached for a 
glass of milk and a slice of hot raisin 
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Was she growing? 


could feel it in her toes. 
before the toast could disappear! 


most feel the toast slipping away. 


child is asleep!” 








she said, handing it to sharply by the shoulder. 


“Then you will know that I speak “Oh! Mrs. Fairy!” sighed Mary, open- 
Mary took a bite and looked in ing her eyes. 
the mirror across from the bed. Was she “Get up, Mary, it’s almost school time,” 


Was her nightie changing to exclaimed her mother, giving her anothe: 


Mary took an- — shake. 


She was growing! She “Oh, mother, quick! Look at the fairy 


She must hurry — plants and the fairy herself behind you.” 
“Nonsense,” laughed her mother 


Mary closed her eyes tight and opened “But they were there. You can smell 
her mouth wide enough to take in nearly the toast even yet,” insisted Mary. 


She could al- “Of course | smell toast, child,” laughed 
her mother, closing the window. “There 


Why I do believe the is raisin toast all made for your break 
The fairy shook her fast. Hurry up before it gets cold.” 


BIAS FOLD TAPE is 


SUN FAST 
WASH FAST 


and 


“Guaranteed Without an If” 


Conor you can depend on. Put your full confidence 
in Warren’s. For this Bias Fold Tape is Sun Fast, 
Wash Fast and “Guaranteed Without an If.” 


This superlative color value, coupled with the soft finish 
and high lustre of Warren’s Tapes, has created practi- 
cally a new kind of bias fold tape that makes it possible 
to use this product, for purposes in home decoration and 
costuming, far in advance artistically of the purely 
utilitarian uses to which tape has heretofore been com- 
monly limited. 


This should be of special interest to home economics 
teachers, and we shall be glad to send them a sample 
of Warren’s Bias Fold Tape upon request. 


Interesting Educational Exhibit 
Available on Loan 
Warren’s Educational Loan Exhibit is being used ex- 
tensively by State Leaders, Home Economics Teachers, 
State Universities and Colleges in various parts of the 
country, and has been shown to thousands of women. 
The Exhibit consists of garments, aprons, pajamas, 
finger towels, children’s pre-school age clothing, etc. 


and features various kinds of trimming. The Exhibit 
is available, on loan, without charge. Apply to us. 


Y TENS 
THREE & & 
“IN STEP WITH STYLE” 


AND NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


Educational Department 
THe WARREN FEATHERBONE Co. 


23 Warren Square Three Oaks, Mich. 
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A Pre-School Laboratory 


(Continued from page 72) 


most gets the best of him in waiting for 
the cat or dog to begin eating. 

The stimulus of people calls forth a type 
of adaptation like to and yet different 
from that of the stimulus of things. Back 
of both is the basic law of “give and 
take”. Each the environment 
of a small child is merely another thing. 
The baby surprises his household with the 
speed with which he learns to control the 
people in his small world. As he grows 
aware of people as people he begins to 


person in 


comply with the laws of “give and take.” 
He learns that crying will not help him 
to get what he wants, that pushing and 
pulling another child will be responded 
to by pushing and pulling. But to take 
turns, gradually to learn, by example of 
other people, to say, “John, you may have 
the tricycle now’—“Mary, I'll wait until 
you are through with the doll carriage’— 
“Come, let’s play house, you be mother, 
you be father, etc.”—to say “please may 
I have some”—“Thank you”—“Good morn- 
ing” —“Goodbye”—gain, for the child and 
for the child has become an 
adult, satisfaction and happiness and ad- 
justment to his world. 


when he 








Nutritious and Tasty 
Whole Wheat Bread 


(O build sturdy bodies, children need an abundance of the proper 
mineral substances in their diet. They should have whole wheat 
bread and whole grain cereals frequently. 

It is easy to make genuine all-of-the-wheat bread according to the 
directions in our recipe book, “The Art of Making Bread”. 

Copies of this booklet for class distribution will be sent, free of 
charge, if number required is specified in teacher's request. Our Home 
Economics Department will also furnish to teachers, if desired, an 
Outline of A Course in Bread Making, Basic Recipes for a Variety of 
Breads and a Bread Lesson Wall Chart. 





WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF DRY YEAST 








NORTHWESTERN 
YEAST COMPANY 
1752 N. ASHLAND 
) AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Vocational Education Versus 
Vocational Guidance 


That vocational guidance should pre- 
cede vocational education is conceded by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, the agency designated by Con- 
gress for the promotion of vocational 
training throughout the United States, 
in its annual report. 


“It is quite possible,” said Edward T. 
Franks, the board’s vice chairman, “that 
the board’s attitude toward vocational 
guidance has been misunderstood. In 
our annual report we emphasize the 
principle that no student should be ad- 
mitted to a course in vocational educa- 
tion until he has definitely determined 
that he desires training for the particular 
occupation taught therein. 


“The purpose of vocational guidance, 
the board’s report emphasizes, is to as- 
sist boys and girls to determine in what 
way they can best utilize their oppor- 
tunities, their abilities, and their ambi- 
tions. This assistance can best be given 
by a system guidance 
which, the report states, is now regard- 
ed as an important function of the gen- 
eral public schools. 


of vocational 


“Attention is called to the fact that 
there is some confusion of thinking as 
regards the relative functions of voca- 
tional education and vocational guidance. 
For this reason, some general educators, 
the report brings out, fail to see why 
Federal funds can not be used to con- 
tribute to the support of courses whose 
purpose is frankly prevocational or vo- 
cational guiding in character. Not in- 
frequently, it is explained, such courses 
have a semblance of vocational training 
since practical activities similar to those 
of vocational courses may be carried on 
in them. This confusion of thinking 
has occasionally caused friction between 
State boards of education and local ed- 
ucational officials. Were it not for the 
specific provision in the national voca- 
tional education act that Federal funds 
made available under this act be used 
only for vocational education, there 
would be a tendency in some localities 
to expend such funds for work which, 
however desirable its social objective, 
can not properly be classed as the sort 
of work which Congress intended should 
be promoted under the program of Fed- 
eral participation. 


“This explanation is made in order 
that the impression that the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education should 
vocational guidance may be 
cleared up. The board was created 
solely for the promotion of vocational 
education and is not permitted to expend 
any of the funds provided for vocational 


promote 


guidance.” 
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A Mothers’ Health Class 
(Continued from page 70) 


The first part of this lesson was to ac- 
quaint the mothers with the work of the 
school doctor and to discuss individual 
problems with him. 

The second part of the lesson was given 
by the physical education instructor, who 
demonstrated the work she was doing 
through proper exercise; e. g—to take 
care of such defects as curvatures, arch 
trouble, etc. 

December 17th: 

Party Refreshments—Domestic science 
teacher. 

This lesson came before our Christmas 
vacation, at a time when parties are very 
much in vogue, so a practical lesson was 
given which included: 

{a) Light and easily digested refresh- 
ments, (salads, sandwiches, des- 
serts) 

(b) Favors made of dried fruits to be 
used instead of candy. 

January 7th: 

Menu Planning — Domestic _ science 
teacher, 

How to plan a well balanced meal was 
the topic of this lesson. Two luncheons 
were planned, prepared, and served at 
minimum cost. 

January 14th: F 

Field trip. 

A meeting conducted by the Director of 
Women’s Activities of the Building Arts 
Exhibit took us to the “Home in the 
Sky” and Electrical League of Cleveland, 
where household furnishings and appli- 
ances were shown and demonstrated. 

January 21st: 

Budgeting—Director of budget division 
of the Society for Savings Bank gave a 
very practical talk on budgeting. 

First Aid talk—School nurse. 

This talk was designed to give mothers 
practical suggestions for first aid appli- 
ances and care of minor injuries and 
disorders, 

In conclusion I should like to say that 
even though the number of parents 
reached by a class of this type is com- 
paratively small, I should strongly urge 
that every school attempt something of 
the sort as an aid to its health program. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

In order to make these meetings as profitaple 
as possible to you we would like to know your 
special interests. For that purpose we have pre- 
pared the following questions. Your answers will 
guide us in outlining the work of the class. 

ei MM bes aeons bias be pees eke ac ceeDn% 
3. Telephone Number ......... 
4. How many members are there in your 
family ? : 
Are you interested in the budgeting of food 
costs? 
Do your children enjoy their breakfast? 
Are you puzzled as to what you should 
serve them each day? 
Would you like suggestions as to how to 
vary your breakfast? 
Do your children carry school lunches? 
Do your children buy ‘cafeteria lunches ? 
Would you like to visit our lunchroom to 
see where the food is prepared—how the 
children are served and what type of food 
is served at a very reasonable cost? 
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Would you enjoy a demonstration on how to 
pack nourishing school lunches? 

Would you like to see sample school lunches 
and discuss their cost? 

8. Preparation of Foods: 

Do you want to have practical demonstra- 
tions in the preparation of food? 
Check below the foods you would like to see 
prepared in class: 

Cream Soup 

Vegetables 

Meat Substitutes 

Salads 

Simple Desserts 
Woud you like the preparation of foods to 
be in_the form of a complete meal each 
lesson? 

9. Do you want information on ways and 
means to help children to overcome physical 
defects, such as curvature of the back, weak 
arches, etc. ? 

10. Do you want a talk by the school doctor 
and nurse on children’s diseases and_ their 
treatment ? 

11, Is there any other problem that you would 
like discussed? 


That 
Crowning Quality- 


Texture 


Different as different can 
be are cake and ice cream. 
One baked, the other 
frozen. Yet these two 
dishes, when made by the 
recipes below, have one 
great quality in common— 
a superlative texture that 
is equally desirable in 
both. 

In most respects, these 
recipes follow the — usual 
form. There is, however, 
one distinctive improve- 
ment in them both—but 
read the recipes and see 
for yourself: 


Carnation Devil's Food Cake 
% cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 4 
cup Carnation Milk, 4 cup 
water, 2 eggs, 1 tsp. vanilla, 2 
tsps. baking powder, 14 teaspoon 
salt, 2 sqs. bitter chocolate, 1/4 
cups pastry flour. Cream short 
ening, add sugar gradually and 
egg yolks that have been beaten 
until thick and lemon-colored. 
Mix and sift dry ingredients, ; 
flour, baking powder, salt, add alternately with 
Carnation Milk which has been diluted with the 
water. Lastly add egg white beaten until stiff, 
melted chocolate and vanilla. Bake in moderate 


oven (360° F.). 


\er 


Carnation Opera Icing 


2 cups powdered sugar, '2 cup Carnation Milk, 
2 tbsp. butter. Mix ingredients and heat slowly 
to dissolve sugar. Boil 2 minutes. When a little 
of the mixture is dropped into cold water, it should 
just hold together. Remove from fire; beat until 
creamy, Spread on cake and sprinkle with shred- 


ded cocoanut. 


Carnation Chocolate Ice Cream 
1 cup sugar, 4 cups Carnation Milk, 3 eggs, few 
grains salt, 2 sqs. bitter chocolate, 1 tsp. vanilla. 
Heat milk with sugar in double boiler. Melt choc- 
olate and add to hot milk; continue heating until 
mixture is well blended. Pour into well-beaten 
eggs; return to double boiler and continue cooking 


arnation 


“From Contented Cows” 


Wortp’s LArcest-SELLING 





Will anyone knowing the ad- 
dress of Miss Jessie Henricksen 
please communicate with us? We 
cannot get in touch with her and 
there are many inquiries about her 
article in the November issue. 

Miss Eunice Lamb, author of 
the article “Classroom Manage- 
ment,” which appeared on page 44 
of our February issue, is working 
at the 
School of Detroit, Michigan, not 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cleveland Intermediate 
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Courtesy of Marshall Field & Company, Chicago-——Party, Weddina 


and Gift Bureau 


2 minutes. Add salt and flavoring. Chill and 


freeze, using 1 part salt to 5 parts ice. Serves 10. 


Yes, you have guessed it! *The unique feature 
of these recipes, the secret of their smooth and 
delicate texture, is simply Carnation Mil! “Ho 
moven'7ed"’—that is, the cream particles broken up 
into minute parts—Carnation Milk gives a par 
ticularly fragile fineness to the cake grain—brings 
1 particularly silken smoothness, a freedom from 
the usual ice crystals, to the ice cream. 

You'll note, too, that the double creaminess of 
Carnation Milk——it is evaporated to double rich 
ness—imparts extra richness to dishes without the 
use of extra butter and cream. 

Send for the free Carnation Book—full of de 
lightful recipes. Ask, too, for the Carnation Babs 
Feeding Book, telling why the greatest authorities 
recommend Carnation as the ideal milk for bottle 
fed babies. Address Carnation Company, 365 Car 
nation Blde., Oconomowoc, Wis.; or 465 Stuart 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; or Aylmer, Ontario 















3RAND OF EVAPORATED MILK 

















*4000 IN PRIZES 





Borden Rumson Cambric 


Just write M. C. D. Borden & 
Sons, Inc., 90 Worth Street, 
New York. Besides samples of 
the most popular Borden Fab- 
rics, you will receive a booklet 
with complete information 
about the famous Dressmak- 
ing Contest also a chart 
with samples giving full de- 
tails of special prizes for 
schools and girls’ clubs. 309 
cash prizes. 


1931 
BORDEN FABRICS 


National 
DRESSMAKING 
CONTEST 














JUST READY 


ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 


Second Revision 
By 
Mary Lockwoop MATTHEWS 


Dean of the School of Home Economics 


Purdue University 


The unit plan is the modern way of teach- 
ing this subject. 


This book, which has one-third more ma- 
terial than the earlier editions, contains 
lessons in Foods, Cookery, Clothing, Fam- 
ily Relationships, Recreation, Management 


of the House, Care of Children, Home 
Nursing and Health. 
The book is for use in junior high 


schools, 


Mailing Price, $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago. 




















Dame Fashion 
(Continued from page 78) 

Leliefs since the all-powerful Dame Fash- 
ion dictated felt hats or those of similar 
materials made without brims. Further 
restrictions were set up since she could 
not spend enough to have a model made 
especially for her, 

In keeping track of experiences, it will 
be instructive to note the many ways in 
which restrictions and limitations are set 
up by the prevailing mode, over and 
against all the art principles learned. 
Whether or not all applied art must settle 
down to adaptation and the application of 
corrective measures remains yet to be 
Take the general fine arts principle, 
that the length in proportions is influenced 
by the other two dimensions—width and 
thickness. We are far from adapting this 
rule as applied to the skirt length of the 
individual. 
should say, “All skirts are now ten inches 
from the ground.” We can recall easily 
fourteen inches ahove ground level. Since 


seen. 


There is no reason why we 


the three dimensions are so dependent 
upon each other why should there be any 
arbitrary length? 
Sometimes there is evidence of stub- 
bornness on the part of American women, 
though I am somewhat inclined to believe 
it is American industry. It dofts its hat 
and bows lew while saying, “We are at 
fact 
industry is racking its brains to find ways 


your service,” when as a matter of 
and means of making women want things. 
Whether we are The Head or The Neck 
That Turns the Head—is still unsettled. 

An article on fashion would not be com- 
plete if it did not consider Paul Poiret. 
I request that the reader bear in mind 
that Monsieur Poiret made a visit to this 
He 


behavior or 


country about three years ago. be- 
the 
rather stubbornness of American women 
that he returned quickly to France and 
retreated to his chateau a short way from 
Paris, resolving to leave public life. When 
his resolution appeared in print some very 
tart remarks irrelevant to his retreat were 
made about 


came so disgusted at 


American women, 

I quote: “Unfashionaible to follow fash- 
ions—the well dressed woman is the one 
who picks out her gown, her adornments, 
simply because they make her appear 
more pleasing, not because other people 
are wearing that style or because it will 
be a palpable proof of her husband’s bank 
account. Because one woman chooses to 
emphasize the purity of her Grecian pro- 
file by winding a band of golc around her 
hair, why should twenty the next day and 
five hundred the day after that do their 
3ut that is the 


way fashion sways women today. Curi- 


hair in the same style? 


ously enough women fear being called 
criginal or individual, but never hesitate 
to make fools of themselves in following 
the latest fashion. A woman will submit 


to any torture, any ridicule, if she believes 
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she is worshipping the absurd goddess 


fashion. Every year a certain very lim- 
ited number of types of styles are seen, 
and almost all women may be classified 
under one of them. Only those who do 
not fit in under any particular heading are 
worthy of being called well dressed. I 
cannot help feeling a vague contempt for 
those who ask at the beginning of the sea- 
son, ‘What. is to be the favorite color?’ 
Choose the color that suits you, madame, 
and if some one tells you that red is to 
be worn, dare to wear violet and consider 
enly what is suitable to you, because there 
is only one for the well- 
dressed woman, and the old Romans ex- 
pressed it in one word—decorum 
means, ‘that which is suitable’ ” 


single rule 
which 


The present day fashions are merely 
fashions of by-gone days, resumed and 
recast by the taste of the passing hour. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. What is fashion? 
if so, by whom? 


Is it dictated, 
Is it controlled, if 
so, by whom? 

2. What may be some motives for 
following fashions? 

3. Is any applied psychology used 
by the dictators and contributors of 
fashion, if so, in what ways? 

4. May fads in any way contribute 
to good taste? 

5. Who may follow fads? 
not, why not? 


All? It 


6. Is there any difference between 
fads and fashion? 

7. Where do 
where do they go? 


fads come from and 
Have all good 
adoptions at some time been fads? 

8. Is merit ever the cause of adopt- 
ing a new idea in dress? 

9. Does too much good sense do 
away with what is termed “style”? 

10. Must one be extravagant to be 
fashionable? 

11. Is it better to be ultra-fashion- 
able or exclusively dressed? What are 
the dangers of each? What is the 
difference between fashion and style? 
Can 
“stylist” the correct name for the new 


anything change = style? Is 
vocation followed by some designers? 
12. Make a list 
practice which may have a change of 
fashion at the root of them. 


of economies you 


Selected References 


The Spirit of Paris—Franukfort Som 
Pages 83-94. 
Modern Dancing—Mr. and Mrs. Ver- 


non Castle, Chapter 9. 


merville. 


Prirciples of Clothing Selection—Helen 
G. Buttrick. Chapter 12. 

Standards of Living—N. H. Comish 
Chapter 9. 

3usiness of Being a Woman—Ida M 


Tarbell. Chapter 5. 
The Well-dressed Woman—Anne kit- 
tenhouse. Chapter 5. 
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Velveeta adds rare flavor in 
baked dishes 


[t gives a new tempting quality to baked dishes—the 
addition of Kraft Velveeta, the new cheese food with 
its rich flavor. 

And it’s so simple to use. Velveeta melts quickly . . . 
smoothly. You'll like the way it spreads and slices, too. 

“Cheese and Ways to Serve It,” a recipe book by Marye 
Dahnke, brings you many novel ways to serve Velveeta. 
It’s yours—free! Address Home Economics Kitchens, 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, 415-L Rush Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 


A Kraft-Phenix Product 














Free to Home Economics teachers— 


these 12 helpful Manuals: 


No. 1—Frying Facts. 

No. 2—Perfect Pies. 

No. 3—Manual of Cakes. 

No. 4—Quick Breads—Quickly Made. 
No. 5—Desserts. 

No. 6—Soups and Sauces. 

No. 7—Candies and Confections. 
No. 8—Cheese and Eggs. 

No. 9—Yeast Breads. 

No. 10—School Lunches. 

No. 11—Fish and Meat Dishes. 
No. 12—Vegetable Cookery. 


The “Manual of Cookery” consists of the twelve 
booklets listed above. It is an authoritative, 
helpful, educational project prepared by the 
makers of Crisco, the purely vegetable shorten- 
ing and cooking fat. A free copy of the Manual 
is yours for the asking and additional copies may 
be had for use as demonstration manuals or col- 
lateral text-books. Mail the coupon below. 


Procter & GampLe Co., Dept. V-331 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of the “Manual of Cookery.” 
Lo SIR RIO EOE Te ee ae TORS) Md er ee 
Rei alae riya Seats d phox wink oiin Mak aah aaa 
i. REE AR oN ee ee Se, 
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watch yourself 
... and your 


children 









for between-meal 


fatigue 


| 





Take a moment to eat or drink 
something sweet. It digests 


quickly and overcomes fatigue. 











Fatigue is a daily problem of the man or woman 
at work and the child at play. If allowed to con- 
tinue, the resistance that the system should have 
is lowered. 

Fatigue, however, can be overcome quickly and 
safely by a sweet snack of some sort. For those 
in business — a piece of candy, a sweetened bev- 
erage or ice cream are recommended. For those 
at home — flavored and sweetened milk drinks, a 
few cookies or the traditional snack for children 
— bread and butter sprinkled with sugar — are 
appropriate. 

Such food eaten between meals is quickly di- 
gested and the sugar is ready at ence to renew 
vigor. Remember this when you are “tired-out.” 
Eat or drink something sweet and you will help 
fortify your system against common ills. Most 
foods are more delicious and nourishing with 
sugar. The Sugar Institute, 129 Front Street, 
New York. 


@s “Good food promotes good health” 
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Useful and Artistic Creations 


MADE WITH 
FASHION 
STUDIO FELT 


Sport Coats, Hats, Underarm 
sags, Pillows, Table Covers, 
Etc. 





Caps, Banners, 








Write for Samples and Patterns 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 
Established 1899 
CHICAGO 
4029-4133 Ogden Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
42 E. 20th St. 713 S. Los Angeles St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
1239 Howard St. 
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MILLINERY— 
Every Item the Classroom Requires 


Soft wood blocks 
Hard wood blocks and brims 
Fur felt bodies 
(specializing in matching 
colors) 
Wool felt bodies 
Velvets, Ribbons 
Soleil bodies 
Straw bodies 
Etc., Etc. 
Price list sent on request 


JACQUIN’S, Inc. 


15 West 38th Street New York City 
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Purchasing Standards 


(Continued from page 77) 
particular brands of spices which have 
proven satisfactory in her baking tests 
and which she knows are guaranteed by a 
manufacturer of unquestioned integrity. 

Attention should also be paid to the 
container in which the spice is packed. 
Spices will lose their “spiciness” if they 
are not protected against air and mois- 
ture. Therefore, it is wise only to buy 
spices which are packed in air-tight tin 
containers which have sifting tops that 
have been crimped on immediately after 
filling. For comfort, the knobbed sifting 
tops will be found to save many broken 
Much as we all like to take 
spoon in a 


finger-nails. 
the top off and to put a 
spice can and actually measure spices 
with the greatest care, the careful manu- 
facturer today insists that the flavor and 
aroma of the spices which he is selling 
must be retained in an air-tight type of 
container. Card-board containers should 
not be used. Card-board gives an un- 
pleasant flavor to spices and will not pro- 
tect them adequately from moisture, nor 
will it prevent the volatilization of the 
essential oils of the spice. 

In the last analysis the “life of spice” 
is in its flavor and aroma. The spice in 
question should therefore be carefully 
compared with one of known high stand- 
ard by both smelling and tasting. - Very 
great difference will be noted in this way. 
standards of judging 
spices. Let us now turn our attention to 
some of the standards which should be 
considered when buying vanilla extract. 


So much for 


As is the with vanilla 


beans for the manufacture of vanilla ex- 


case spices, 


tract are grown in various parts of the 


world, The best vanilla extract, however, 
is manufactured from Mexican vanilla 
beans. In Mexico, the art of curing 


vanilla beans to bring out the highest 
quality flavor has been practiced by the 
for many, many years. 
information 


entire families 
With the passing of this 
from father to son, the process has been 
improved. Moreover, climatic conditions 
in Mexico favor the growth of sturdy 
vines and beans of superior flavor. For 
these reasons, vanilla extract made from 
Mexican vanilla beans is recognized as 
being the finest in quality and flavor that 
can be made. 

The U. S. Government specifies a min- 
imum amount of ten grams of vanilla 
beans in 100 cubic centimeters of dilute 
alcohol which may be used with a certain 
amount of sugar, or glycerine and color- 
ing agents in order to produce vanilla ex- 


tract. Some careful manufacturers, how- 
ever, disregard these minimum regula- 


tions and manufacture vanilla extract 
which is made with a much larger pro- 
portion of vanilla beans than Government 
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standards require. This type of vanilla 
extract is especially satisfactory for use 
in cake baking or in ice cream making be- 
cause of the fact that its added strength 
makes it much more resistant to the ac- 
tion of very high or low temperatures. 


Vanilla extract should be carefully aged 
for many months before it is put on the 
market since a quality vanilla will owe a 
large part of its mellow and delicious 
flavor to this practice. 


Unfortunately, cheap imitations 
of a pure yaniila extract are found on the 
market today. This imitation vanilla is 
usually made from the synthetic sub- 
stances, vanillin or courmarin or both, 
with the addition of sugar, water, and 
sometimes alcohol and is usually properly 
labeled “Imitation Vanilla Extract.” Va- 
nillin is one of the essential principles of 
the vanilla bean, but the vanillin of com- 
merce ordinarily used is made from the 
oil of cloves. Coumarin is the principal 
flavoring constituent of the Tonka bean, 
South 
America. It Deer 
Tongue, a plant growing wild in Virginia, 
but the chemist obtains it from coal tar 
products. Careful experimentation has 
shown that only two-sevenths of the flav- 
oring of a true vanilla extract is 
due to the vanillin which is found 
in the real vanilla bean. Even at its best, 
an imitation vanilla extract merely sug- 
gests the real vanilla flavor; it can never 
truly imitate the rich aroma of a true 
vanilla extract. The Pure Food Law 
forces all manufacturers to label plainly 
each bottle they sell—-either imitation or 
pure. Therefore, a wise purchaser of va- 
nilla extract will always read the label on 
each bottle before she buys it. 


many 


the seed of a tree grown in 


is also contained in 


There is also on the market an imita- 
tion vanilla extract that is made with 
prune juice, vanillons (wild vanilla beans) 
and certain balsamic gums, together with 
vanillin and which is NOT labeled “Im- 
must be care- 
fully guarded against. They must be 
distinguished by their inferiority of 
flavor as compared with a high grade 
extract, made for instance from Mexican 


itation”. These extracts 


vanilla beans. 


Consumers of food tire very quickly of 
the strong synthetic flavor of an imita- 
tion vanilla extract while they enjoy again 
and again food which has been flavored 
with a pure, quality extract. This is 
surely reason enough for giving care- 
ful attention to the choice of flavoring 
extracts which are to be used. A full 
measure of success in cookery, so far 
as flavor is concerned, will accompany the 
use of pure, high grade quality extracts 
and spices. Surely this is reason enough 
for the interest which wise buyers are 
showing in securing a knowledge of the 
standards by which these products can be 
judged intelligently. 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization and Management 
in Philadelphia 


This book thoroughly covers 


aging school cafeterias. Re- 
vised Edition, 1930. 252 
pages, profusely illustrated. 

Price $4.00. 


RECIPES 





Valuable standardized recipes for large quantity cook- 
ing in Colleges, Schools, Cafeterias, or Hospitals. 
Fifth Edition, 1929. Price $3.00. 


These books should be in every school’s library— 
Special rate for six or more copies of either book. 
You may save their cost in a single day. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin 


EMMA SMEDLEY 


Director of Philadelphia Public School Lunches 
6 East Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania 











E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 





Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


| 

| 

| and 

PRIDE OF THE FARM 
| TOMATO CATSUP 
| Bridgeton, New Jersey 
| 

| 


and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N. Y. 








everyday problems of man- | 


INSTITUTION | 
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The newest thing in 
SANDWICHES! 


, = haven't heard? Oh, yes. Bananas are the 
latest addition to the sandwich list. Blend them 
with any one of a dozen things, and you have a 
sandwich-filling as satisfying as it is delicious. 

Bananas are not just a tidbit, remember, but a 
nourishing food—that can be most attractively 
served. Economical, too, and a good source of 
vitamins and mineral salts. Bananas belong in to- 
day's diet. What easier or happier way to use 
them than in sandwiches? 

The coupon below will bring a specially pre- 
pared collection of sandwich recipes, together 
with our brand-new recipe booklet. Let us send 
both free. 





Banana and eet Peanut — Crush bananas slightly and blend 
with salted peanuts, lemon juice and salt. Spread buttered slices 
of bread with mixture. Put together with lettuce leaf. 


Banana and Deviled Ham — Spread one buttered slice of bread with 
deviled ham and the other with banana, crushed slightlyand blend 
ed with lemon juice and salt. Put slices together with lettuce leaf 


Banana, Raisin and Nut — Crush bananas slightly and blend with 
seedless raisins (prunes or dates may be substituted), chopped 
nuts, salt and lemon juice. Use between buttered slices of bread 











UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 1 Federal St., Boston, Mass PHE-3-31 


Please send ‘‘The Newest Thing in Sandwiches" and your latest booklet 


of recipes and menu suggestions, ‘The New Banana 


Name 





Address 





City 
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Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 
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Sewing Samples 


One sample each of any six of these 
products—Bias Fold Tape, Blanket 
Binding, Detachable Shoulder Straps, 
Elastic Braid, Featherbone,  Frilling, 
Lingerie Braid, Lingerie Ribbon and 
Shoulder Straps, Rick Rack Braid, 
Tri-color Trim, Two-color Trim. 
Free upon request. 
Educational Department 


WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks Michigan 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, ‘‘Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 


Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 

Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 

Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 

Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 

(Price 10c to pupils.) 

Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 
Clothes. <Price 10c to pupils.) 

Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 

Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
Educational Department 
149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





123 Food Models 
Natural Color on heavy 
cardboard for 


Home Economics Teachers 
Price $3.00 per set 


Detroit Dairy and Food Council 
6570 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 











“Food Value of the Banana’ 
Illustrated 
A 24-page be et presenting this sub- 


ject in text anu tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston Massachusetts 





For Clothing Classes 
We send free of charge to Teachers of 

Clothing. <A Large Color Sample Card. 
Wright’s Sewing Book, a 32 page book 
of new designs for the use of Bias Fold 
Tape. 
Leajlet A— 

Bias Fold Tape in the Making. 
Leaflet B— 

Bias Fold Tape, How to Use It. 

Educational Department 

Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 

Dept. HC Orange, N. J 


Food Economy 


Contains the most practical and helpful 
lessons in meal improvement and_ the 
saving of food money. Leading colleges 
are using this booklet in class work. 
We furnish it free in any quantity re- 
quired. Ask for sample first. 


KNOX GELATINE 
111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 








WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET— 


COFEEE Correct trewine 


* AMERICAS 2 Brazilian-American 
. Coffee Promotion 
avorite Committee 
DRINK 11 Water Street 


~z~xeewe KK New York City 

















PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


An interesting collection of eighteen plays of various lengths written 
for Home Economics classes for demonstration and exhibition purposes. 


INCLUDED ARE: 


The Awakening of Amy Brant 


How It All Began 


Attractive board binding. .144 pages 52 x 8. $1.50, including postage. 


Pageant of the Home 


Mary M. Buckley 


Ethel Sunderland 


A Day in Happytown 
Food Fairies’ Party 


Take Our Advice 


Elizabeth Lewis 


Edna Schaeffer 


Florence Harris 








Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue 


ORDER BLANK 


One year $2.00 


PLAYS WITHA, PURPOSE «05. 52s ecg since’ copies 


Enclosed please find 
. PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. 


New York City 


ea en ere mheeen tte for which send 
Two years $3.00 


$1.50 per copy 
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